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= Auto Workers Against 


= Paring Down Demands 


A Cuban sugar worker and his child outside their shack. 


‘ By RICARDO LOZANO 


HAVANA, Cuba. — The sledgehammer 


& 


which 


Dictator Batista 


has been wielding against the Cuban people—the army—is beginning to 
crack. The crack is only a small one as yet and the steel is still hard, but it 
may not remain that way for long. This reporter has learned from authori- 
tative sources that about a month ago Batista called a meeting of high 
army officers to discuss “the situation.” The dictator looked grim.. He made a speech 
demanding an even tougher crackdown and the wiping out of.all opposition. A heated 
discussion followed and one after another officers took the floor. Some spoke up pretty 
sharply. They dared to criticize. His Majesty was not pleased. After the meeting 18 of- 
ficers landed in jail. This is only a beginning. The fact is that Batista long afo lost the 


support of every section of the 
Cuban public except those busi- 
nessmen who feed at the U. S. 
trough, the handful of incredibly 
corrupt right-wing labor leaders 
headed by a renegade from the 
Communist Party, Eusebio Mu- 
jal, and—most important of all— 
the army. They're still with him, 
but how solidly and for how long 
js a question. Pea 

| The opposition of the Cuban 
people to the hated Batista re- 
vime has grown enormously in 
the past couple of months. Sup- 
port for Fidel Castro’s forces that 
oid been waging guerilla war- 
fare from their stronghold in the 
Sierra Maestra mountains has 
grown in proportion. 

| | * 


' INDICATIONS are that the 
strength of this popular move- 
‘ment is causing the U. S. State 
Department, which put Batista 
in power through a coup on 
March 10, 1952, to begin shop- 
ping around for a “safe” replace- 
‘ment. This doesn't necessarily 
mean that Batista’s number is up. 

Throughout these years of hor- 
ror for the Cuban people, the 
Wall Street-Washington interests 
and the Cuban army, plentifully 
equipped by the U. S.: govern- 
ment, have been Batista’s main- 
stays. U, S. Ambassador Arthur 


‘Gardner repeatedly went out of 


his way to express his affection 
for Batista and his murder re- 
gime. 

The tipoff on a possible cool- 
ing of Washington's ardor came 
with the arrival here on July 15 
of the new. ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith. Hardly had he present- 
his credentials than he became 
invOlyed in a hassle with the 
foreign office over his insistence 
on visiting Oriente Province, the 
hotbed of both the civil and mili- 
tary resistance movement. Smith 


won out. 
* 


SMITH’S VISIT to Santiago 
de Cuba, capital of Oriente Prov- 
ince, coincided with a pcxotest 
demonstration of 200 women, 
many of them dressed in black. 
His public criticism of the brutal 
police attack on the demonstra- 
tion aroused loud cries of “in- 
tervention” on the part of Ba- 
tista spokesmen and was also as- 
sailed as interventionist by some 


sections of the opposition. Of 


course, Smith was merely con- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


] 


DETROIT.—The main thing we found in talking to a 


bunch of auto workers last 


veekend about the shrieking 


headlines here on the auto cpmpanies’ rejection of Walter 


Reuthers proposal to Manag 


to help curb ‘inflation was that 
the workers need and want a 
wage increase. The workers 
know about the fabulous profits 
of their employers and are in 
no mood to talk about paring 
down demands for 1958, . of 
which the top ones are a shorter 
work week and: “the biggest raise 
ever asked.” 

At the Plymouth plant ,we 
sounded out sentiment and most 
opinions were “that the union 
should get off it now,” and “that’s 
enough. The point here being 
that Chrysler has actually pro- 
posed that the union take a wage 
cut, GM has proposed the union 
refrain from asking for a wage 
increase. and Ford charges the 


union will throw gasoline on the | 
_fires of inflation by asking for. 


higher wages. 
The Plymouth 
workers we talked to said it’s 
time to talk about a wage in- 
crease and the union should be 


fighting for .the ‘shorter work- 


week, 
* 


AUTO WORKERS who kaow 
what goes on about car prices 
told us that there is an asking 
price for new cars and a selling 
price.. They pointed out the new 
Dodge has_an asking price of 


and Dodge. 


‘ment to cut car prices $100 


$3,500 but an arrangement can 
be made with a dealer to get it 
ay $3,000, 

“So why should we give the 


companies a handle to ask us for 


a wage cut, like Colbert (head of 
Chrysler) did?” asked one Dodge 


worker. 


Ile said that 2,500 of his peo- 


ple will not get back to work an. 
the 1958 Dodge because Chry- 
sler is going to build 
Dodges at Newark, Del., in a 
new plant erected with fast tax 
write-off money. 

“We are’ interested in the 
shorter work week with no@ut in 
take-home pay, to help us get 
jobs for thoOse 2,500 Dodge 
workers,” the union leader said. 

This Dodge man was op- 
posed to “getting into a box 
where we have to tie our wage 
demands to car prices,” when 
evervone knows the companies 
will pass any cut in prices onto 
the. bargaining table and demand 
wage cuts for the workers. 

* 

MOST WORKERS we talked 
to felt; that it wasn’t wrong to 
publicize, for example, that GM 
investors made 21 percent on 
their investment, but that car 
prices shouldn’t be part of bar- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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‘Worker's’ Jimcrow Resort Pre 
Draws Two Governors Replies - 


By JACK STYLES. 
7 GOVERNORS Averell Harriman an 


only two state executive who have so far responded to The Workers recent unprece- 
dented survey of discrimination against Negroes at some 75 vacation resorts in nine 


northeastern states. 

On Aug. 8, this newspaper 
sent a complete documentation 
of its exclusive investigation to 
the chief executives of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode 
Vermont, Maine, 
shire and New York. 

‘Governor Dwinell, in a. letter 
to John Gates, editor-in-chief of 
The Worker, said: 

“Dear Mr. Gates: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of Aug. 
6 with enclosures (photostat 
copies of correspondence, ad- 
vance proof sheets from your 


Island, 
New Hamp- 


Aug. 1k issue, and a copy of 
your Aug. 4 issue). Thank you 


for calling this matter to my at-: 


tention.” 


Daniel P. Moynihan, acting_ 


secretary to Governor Harriman, 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Gates: Governor 
Harriman has asked me to ac- 
knowledge your letter of Aug. 6 
with its enclosed material, refer- 
ring to the problem of discrimi- 
nation in hotels and resorts. The 
Governor has referred the ma- 
terial to the State Commission 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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facts of life 

TEACHING children the facts 
of life is no simple matter for 
parents. But there are more facts 
in life than those concerning the 
birds: and bees. The facts of 
American life which can only be 
found in a workers newspaper 
are also pretty important—for 
both parents AND _ children. 
Just look through the pages of 
this issue of The Worker to get 
an idea of some of those facts 
which you cannot get anywhere 
else—such as the inside story ot 
Cuba. on” this -page—another 
Worker exclusive. | 

Another fact of life is that a 
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Will Britain Veto 


Guiana Elections? 


By JOSEPH CLARK lciple of “divide and rule” the Brit- 


. tish- used almost exclusively Ne-! 
IT IS not-yet clear at this sroes in the constabulary, and by| 


writing how far the British|jevery device they tried to set Ne=| 
colonial office will go to pre-|sto and East Indian against each 


-.:-1 ‘other. Above all, the British were 
vent the people of British o etermined to split |the PPP. They 
Guiana from following 


‘were successful to some degree. 
through on their election mandate.) Thus, early in 1955 L.F.S. Burn- 


Negotiations are still going on be-|ham, a Negro leader of PPP, sepa- 
tween the British and the victorsirated from the organization ‘after 
in the election—the People's Pro-|fajling to win by democratic means. 
gressive Party, head by Dr, Cheddi Ye proceeded to set up a rival 
Jagan. party which by no great coinci- 

But. of course. this isn’t the first dence he called—the People's Pro- 
time they won an elec liom, Back ini gressive Party, eres | 
1953 the PPP had won a clear-cut - | 
mafority under the old Waddirg-| ALL THIS TO no avail—from| 
ton Constitution, under which Brit-|the British colonial viewpoint. Of 
ish Cuiana was supposed to he the 14 seats in the legislature, up = 
cnided. So the British sent troops for a vote, the PPP headed by De 
and warships to copy with the elec-|Jagan won nine. Now the last re- 


| 


Le 
tion results and bovernment set sort the British have is the Re nisdy 
up under Jagan. The government Constitution Which sharply curls 
was removed. Dr. Jagan was jailed.|\democracy. While 14 legislatars 
The constitution was suspended. |were elected on Aug. 12, the Bxit- 

But. the full measure of wl 


, *. 
ATR) ow The ee 


hat the ish Governor will appoint 11 othérs 
Peopie’s Progressive Party had tojand $3 officials. ‘This may produce} 
contend with in the last four years;a deadlock. ; | 
LOeS far beyond gunboats and pris-} The New Statesman of London| 
ons. The British colonial office points out that the limited form of 
never relies on force alone. There representative government allowed 
were two other avenues it pursued.'under the Renison Constitution is 
One was a belated and desperate ynder sharp criticism by all Gui-| 
attempt to meet the terribly low | anese parties. . There is grave! 
Jiving standards—always a product doubt, for example, “whether Dr.'! 
of colonialism. The other was a Jagan will take office, the New 
move to divide the people on racial Statesman says. | 
lines and split the majority political) “The. fact is,” the New Statés- 
erganization—the Peoples Progres-' jan writes in a pungent comment 
sive Party. on the election results, “that the 
years between 1953 and 1957 have 
been wasteds Large amounts of 
other country under colonial rule, money have been spent, ‘and many 
Pritih Guiana. ‘The’plantation svx,maneuvers conducted in order to 
: oe |...» prevent Jagan winning another vic- 
icm was good for an infinitesimal, 
minority of landlords and) foreign 
investors—but spelled poverty for 
the vast majority. Illiteracy was 
high. Life expectancy was low. 
British Guiana, in other words, was 
enjoying the blessings of “civilized” 
Western colonialism. 

During the ‘short period when 
the Jagan government was in office ? Ps ee | 
in 19538, the British devoted them- 3 Sipe 8 aa - se pew weeks ago, it seems, the ened 
selves to preventing the execution ae ey fae |economists and financial exper 
ef any economic development ‘were promising us a continuation | 


| f a | THERE IS undoubtedly a great 
oy But from 1954 to 1956 at of the “boom” at least through the) gea} of dissatisfaction among work- 
east six million pounds came from 


year, | ers in the UAW and in other or- 
the British government under the 22 oe The picture we now get 1S & ganizations, over the implication nj 
Colonial Development and : Wel- DR. JAGAN decline in major production fields, | the auto union s proposal that a 
jare Act. | 


| ‘increase in the. unemployment) ynion’s wage demands can be 

HOWEVER, THIS policy boom- tory. Yet the conditions of Jife in level, a fall in capital goods in-'equated to an employer's hike in 
-evunged, First of all, it wasn’t|British Guiana. which. gave Jagan vestment and expansion, fall in| prices and profits. Walter Reuther 
enough and poverty remained. | his appeal to the people remain un- | construction, an “overcapacity” in| can. of course. point out that no- 
Secondly, it ‘was supposed to de-\altered. Poverty, insecurity -and in-| 


| | the key basic industries, but in con-! where in the UAW ’'s letter to the 
fate the infiuence. of the People’s debtedness still characterize the trast with past experiences in such| Big Three is it suggested that the 
Progressive Party, but the citizens|lives of the mass of the people.” 


situations, the cont'nued inflation-| union will take a wage cut to 
of British Guiana drew different} The New’ Statesman also suag-sary trend and a greater difficulty tO) equate the proposed $100-car cut 
conclusions. They saw these mea-\vests that Dr. Jagan’ and Burnham obtain loans for investment or pro-| jin price. He only indicated the 
ie progressive British measures asjare not “so foolish as to destroy duction. ‘union may reduce its projected de- 
the fruits of pressure “by the PPP. themselves by continuing to fight} These latest economic develop-| mands in 1958 bargaining. 
pig ater tactic pursued by theleach other indefinitely.” Ove thing ments must be taken ato accouit| But Reuther’s proposs), and the 
a me pestle win eo mites a re gardiess Ol me appa the exc van ge or jet- Way it was interpreted, came too 
_ 2nere are two mainjwhether this happens. The Negro/ters between the United Auto/close to the familiar line unions 
groups in Guiana. The majority}and East Indian peoples see their| Workers and the “Big Three” in/often come up against that wage 
1s East Indian, a minority 1S Negro. common interest against colonial- auto. Those were more than the| increases are responsible in a ma- 
Under the old and “subtle” prin-|ism. | usual Gparring for “public rela-jjor sense for price increases. , The! It can be safely predicted that 
rs Bis | oe # e. ~theads of the Chrysler and Ford | by the time bargaining gets into an 
companies even went so far as to|&clive stage, the argument on the 
suggest° the union follow its logic | bargaining table will be over 
by agreeing to a wage cut to pre-| V@&es, hours and the other de- 
vent an anticipated. new price hike|™anas and not prices. But the 


Production Decline, Inflation 
Highlight Economic Picture — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE N. Y. TIMES last Sunday opened its summary of the economic situation on the 


financial page with the words: “A shadow is creeping over the economic landscape.” That | 
summary concluded with the assertion the economic boom “seems to have entered the twi- 


* } 
AS IN INDIA, Ghana and any 
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light stage.” 
The Times, 
aggerating the failures of capital- 
ism, thus points up the creeping 
uneasiness that is now spreading in 
‘ithe business world. And only *a 


the demand its convention already 
voted—to make the shorter work- 
week and higher take-home the ma- 
jor objective in 1958 bargaining. 
The union is concerned not alone 
with conditions for those now 
working, but with the fact that in 
Michigan alone some 250,000 
workers, most of them UAW mem- 
bers, are unemployed; that car 
pales, despite increased production 
capacity, are sagging. 

In the light of the anti-union 
propaganda alleging that. wage 
raises bring inflation, and the in-— 
tensity of the attacks growing out 
of the racketeering investigations, 
with the UAW itself next on the 
Senate committee's target list, plus 
the “shadow creeping over the © »» 
economic landscape;” the UAW’s : 
leaders feel that a bid for general | 
public support takes on more than | 
usual importance. No major union »% 
can get into bargaining today for 
basic concessions without taking 
cognizance of the anti-labor cam- 
paign in the country. 


hardly given to wins Hiteslell objectives that precede major 
contract baragaining between a 
union and employers. It is also the 
first shot by unions in the struggle 
for an anti-inflation, anti-depression 
program. 

; * 


See School Integration Progress In Kentucky : 


-|LOUISVILLE. Ky. — The'ment of Education, school districtsjto the school boards of Hopkins, |‘ , a Be: ok 4 oma 
cond 1 d in the hattl ‘with 75 percent.of the Negr »-' Adair. McCracken and Scott coun-|in automobiles. union has chosen its proposal to 
second round in the battle for, | 49 percent. of the Negro pop- Adair, McCracken and ocott coun draviition before the pablic ite 
desegregated schools in K ulation have either started to in- ties. In any case, the employers came 
segregated schools in Ken-. 7 a | ; auet . es __ |readiness to help meet the problem 
shake é: , tegrate or adopted _ integration!. James A. Crumlin, president of back with the answer they always| ¢ . : . , 
uc 4 will open next month sla | TI Sa ee le’ , . pare a -* 4 |of inflation and the fact that the @ 
itl d pr rae iplans, Che other school districts'the Kentucky State Conference of give when _ blamed for price alll Gieinentns are hiitne’ sslaeel ae 
with £00 pi ospects for furth-!have taken no action to comply the NAACP, recently said: “The | hikes: they told the union that their soled foe 7 rofit ebein m8 ! sa) 
er advance. | with the U.S. Supreme Court’s|Court issued an order. We hope prices were not a matter for col-j’ r a cigpa hn 
Last fall, of the 221 school dis-|anti-segregation «decision of Mayj|there will be compliance with the lective bargaining and are solely a * 3 
tricts in the state, 93 were segre-|17, 1954, judge's decision.” “management prerogative.” They| SIMULTANEOUS with the auto 
gated to some extent and 44 had! * : | The Caverna Independent Dis- also reasserted the anti-labor .line|union’s step, the AFL-CIO execu- 
no Negro lati The rest! ONE BIG QUESTION mark is'trict which j | of Bar.ithat w: increases j he c | tiv il, in its sessions in Chi- 
| i § population. © rest : DiX> QO STION mark IS, trict. which includes parts ot Bar-| that wage creases are the cause;Uuve Counchy, in its sessions m Chil 
were Jimcrow. what will happen at Sturgis High!ren and Hart counties, Jast month| Of inflation. cago, made public ‘its economic 
lhe past year ppedeil ihe caus vie- School, Union County, and Clay announced that Horse Cave and} The proposal for a $100-car | analyses charging the policies of 
| tory with the peacelul atbandon- Elementary School, Webster Coun-|Cave City schools will start com-! price cut is, in effect, off the table |the Eisenhower government are 
ment of segregation in the Louis-jty. The struggle against segrega-|plete integration Sept. 3. for all practical purposes, But as heading towards a recession. This 


ville city and county schools. About!tion at these schools attracted na- was in reference ‘to the adminis- 
one-third of the state’s 38,500 Ne-|tionwide attention last year when 
gro students are located in this\Gov. A. B. Chandler called out 
area. However, in the state’s larg-|the* National Guard to prevent vio- 
est city most of the Negro students/lence against Negro children seek- 
were still not rig a classes ing to attend these schools. 
with white students be¢ause of the] The efforts were temporarily 
segregated areas in whith they live.|abandoned. However, the Union 
Nearly. one-fourth of Louisville'and Webster county school boards: 
teachers—4,733, including 113 Ne-|kave been ordered by the U.S. 
groes—were teaching mixed classes.|District Court to integrate this 
According to the State Depart- year. Similar orders were issued 


2 


diehard sefregationst group, the 


In Union County, however, a 


Union County Independent 
Schools, Inc., has bought an old 
abandoned school building at 
Grove Center and is threatening ta) 
run it on-an all-white private basis 
if integration is adopted. 

(This issue of The Worker went 
to press before Congress had 


acted on the civil rights bill. See) 
our next issue fer comment.) 


Se 


Reuther said, the union will not 
give up the fight and will soon 
make public its analyses of profits, 
prices and productivity in the in- 
dustry, to prove to the public that 
the three firms monopolizing auto 
production, could make _ substan- 
tial concessions to workers, cut 
prices and still make an above- 
average clear profit. 

THE MAIN objective of the 
auto union is to lay the ground for. 


tration’s pro-business policies as 
well as the increased talk heard in 
its circles that a “mild” “corrective” 
recession now weuld prevent a 
“full” depression. 

The AFL-CIO council observed 
that production dropped three per- 
cent since the start of the year; 
unemployment rose from 3.9 per- 
cent of the labor forces to 4.2 per 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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WORLD OF LABOR 
- Workers Want Clear Answers 


~ From 2nd AFL-CIO Convention 


forces, aim to take advantage of la-| has had far too much false “unanim- 
bor’s indefinite direction, defensive) ity” in its history. Its conventions 
state and general: inactiyity, to|}have been almost always unani- 
make 1958 the year of new onstio| wace with. resolutions more often 
anti-labor legislation. They hope to}remaining in the files. Far better 
build up an offensive against abor the differences came out and sharp-| 
and a public antipathy against it so ened so the approach for a program! 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
strong by next year, as to take the| to meet the crisis confronting the 


WE ARE again confronted | punch out of the economic strug-| unions were fought out. Labor can- 
with the traditional Labor Day | gle some unions, notably the auto! not move forward otherwise. | 
question: “‘Where/As American! W°rkers, plan to. laiinch. The de-| How do progressive unionists 

line going?” mnerican labor] “sion glee vnc Ber aeared = gg ~~ poy two ne 0 8 
Ipbilers are drohahlv “rata mei shorter wo wee the major O ec | ie merger! € basic guiding e Ai 

' | Pp Y 4€SS COF-| tive of 1958, is the most important! ment for progressives in all fields,| 
tain of their reply — |sign of labor working to turn the especially unions, has always been 
to this question tide. encouragement and critical support 
a ‘ 00] thar * ‘of those on the right who show at 

ey have been in 


2 be IN THE light of the develop-' ease some inclination leftward. 
“| mad 1 "i ments, we can expect that the next The differentiation may not be 
4 Demaer et; e AFL-CIO convention will be more strong and sharply pronounced. It, 
yh rte soe Ps sober in tone. The fact is that in (Continued on Page 10) 
Tr y gpsine i jthe two years that have passed no . 3 
ee nan seneball |important step, or progress, was 
~T ot ea evident for that much promised and 
| il ghey ican! talked about drive to organize the 
CIO holds its second convention,| ” orkers, especially in the South. 
| The political influence of unions 


f ™ 
(First in a series of two arti- 
cles by The Worker’s Labor Edi- 
tor on the situation in the Amer- 

lens labor movement). 
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the workers will expect ‘a clear in- 
dication. of direction and a program) 
of action. §S | 

Much that has happened since) 
the AFL-CIO merger convention, | 
December 1955, was not anticipat-| 
ed by the architects of AFL-CIO 
unification. Consequently, much! 
that was projected or promised, has | 
not réally gone beyond the speech 
and resolutions stage. : | 

From the tone and spirit that) 
ran in the convention in the New, 
York armory nearly two years ago, 
it seemed that many thought the! 
mere unification of labor into a. 
powerful force of 15,000,000 work-| 
ers would discourage attacks upon 
unions and ease their life. 

The realities of life proved dif- 
ferent. 

© A unanimous vote for the 


many good resolutions in that con- 


; 


vention did not by a long way) 
mean unanimous support of them. | 

© The extreme conservatives in 
‘the convention who outside Dave 
Beck’s Teamsters’ group were not) 
very vocal, remained much strong- 
er than their visible influence in- 
dicated. | | 

® Even as the convention was! 
in session, the big employer groups. 
were already building up towards) 
an all-out attack.on the “labor mo-, 
nopoly” with an. investigation of! 
labor racketeering the heart ef their] 
conspiracy. 

© In the past year particularly, 


' 


as not increased. Three months to 
the two-year deadline and almost 
all the major industrial states still 
lave a separate CIO and AFL. cea- 

ters. The top leader of AFL-CIO 
unions with about 3,000,000 mem- 
bers were exposed in Senate hear- 
ings as corrupt and unfit to hold 
office even by the most conserva- 
tive AFL-CIO standards. Jurisdic- 
tional strite between craft and in- 
dustrial unions continues and 
threatens the unity of the AFL-: 
CIO. Detiance of the AFL-CIO by 
the large bloc of union leaders pub- 
licly exposed as corrupt, is also be- 


Urges Better Deal’ for Players — 


By STEVE MURDOCK even to discuss several major points 


iw a Rpaee ope , __ jin dispute. But when they read of 
SAN I: RANCISCO.—When' }),,. plavers interest in the AFL- 
Bob Feller, the former Cleve- C10, Frick (Baseball Commission- 
land fireballer, was in San er Ford Frick) promptly announced 
. « | ‘cC a” r : “> ‘re. 
I rancisco he was pretty out- . d ~ptaap d |? ee had be Cri re 
z » stored to the agenda, 
spoken about what should be * 1 | 
done lo get “a better deal” for pro- | Cy TEF among the préblems still 
fessional baseball players. 7 ._ ton the ‘stove, Rvan writes, is the 
He was similarly outspoken in major league minimum salary, now 
his testumony before ge a ee ($6,000. The players want $7,500. 
Feller's position as a retired play-/-}},. owners are resisting strongly. 
. €- er makes it possible for him to be be thle ba ; 
coming a serious threat to the unity) franker in his statements than some|, “00tHer issue is that of a unr 


of the AFL-CIO. ‘of the players who are still behold-| form pay scale for players guest 
The trend within the labor move:/en to the club owners for their pay-| *PPeauances.on sponsored radio and 


checks. > : ; al 
fecting its life and course, have) But there is|one group of play-|S°™¢ don’t—except in publicity. | , 
caused widespread disappointment ers who are still employed and do “The owners, of course,” writes Fastball king Bob Feller is still 
among many in the AFLCIO. Jt have to meet the owners face to! Ryan, “believe the publicity is’ jn there pitching. 
was no secret, of course, that when face on questions affecting the worth the player's time. The play- | 
the two labor federations merged} wages and conditions of big Leagun|¢e ofteh prefers cash.” ‘this is what has happened.” He 
on December 1955, they submerg-| players. | Roberts, like Cousy and like Fel-| then cited other “name” players se- 
ed some of their major differences. These are the offictel player rep-| ler, is an example of a high paid star lected, such as Musial or Kluszew- 
In George Meany’s words, they! tesentatives. the business a ‘ents—so. Who is anxious to go to bat for the’ ski. 
‘took their differences inside la-|,, speak—of professional yasebal], run-of-the-milf player. | It might be noted parenthetical- 
or. Those differences evpressed| There is a representative rat ‘uiok At the peak of his personal bar- ly at this point that the vulnera- 
a dividing line on most issues that} .11, lk top representative for| gaining power in 1955 and 1956 bility of a “name plaver against 
ad become pretty much establish- | oa ch league. ‘Roberts was paid an estimated $42,-\ reprisal Gan dissolve awtully fast. 


ed through the developmentcof the The National League representa-| 900 and $50,000 for his services to’ Roberts, almost a Classic example of 
AFL and CIO in the course of Bi ttia te Robin Roberts, the veteran the Phillies, although his best year an overworked pitcher, had _ lost 
generation up to the merger. | pitcher of the Philadelphia Phillies,| was 1952, when he won 28 games. seven straight as this was being 

Some of the differences were The American League representa- Cousy, who earns $25,000 a’ written and a total of 13 games tor 
more evident in the practice of the tive is Eddie Yost, Washington year, is the highest paid star im the season. 
two organizations, than: in funda-! third haseman. | protessional basketball. | * 


the ‘monopely” and ‘racketeering’ | mental outlook. But in our peculiar 


charge was supplemented with the American labor 


Representatives from individual Feller was the highest salaried) ROBERTS thinks the players are 
‘becoming a more cohesive group 


movement 
Roberts agrees with Cousy that! organizationally. 


that, teams include such name pl 


cry wage raises won by “big labor” doesn't have what may be regarded| Stan Musial of the Cardinals and 


avers as| Pitcher in baseball history. 


Kluszewski of the Redlegs. ! 


are. responsible for the inflationery | as a fully-rounded theory or “ideol-| Fed 
trend. : ogy, even such differences on prac-| Feller himself was Cleveland’s rep-/0@ 0! its stars as a spokesman. | are becoming a more organized 


® Automation and other techno- tical matters are important. But reser tative prior to his retirement! ‘That way,” Rvan writes, “there! group, with no arguments among 


logical changes, two,years ago pic-| Most interesting in the development Jas: year. |is no likelihood of management re-| themselves and with a more con- 
- tured as only a problem labor may | of the past two years—a develop-, ‘* 
face, has grown into a menacing men we predicted more than nine THE PROBLEMS faced by! 
Frankenstein that is cutting heavily | months before the merger—is the, these representatives are dealt with’ 
into jobs and long established skills.|sharpening of differegces within! in some detail in an article in the: 
Labor has been trailing the issue.|the merged labor movement and July edition of Textile Labor, offi-| 
© The mere formality of a merg-| their spread beyond the pre-merg- cial publication of the Textile 


ler was of itself not enough to re-|er dividing lines. ‘Workers Union. 

verse the trend of apathy and dor- « : | The article is in the form of an) 
mancy in the labor movement—the| THE AFL-CIO convention Dec.) interview with Roberts by Connie} 
“dry rot” as.some in labor call it.|5 will essentially reflect the pres-| Ryan, United Press sports writer. 
The failure of AFL-CIO leadership) sures and differences within the or-| It follows an earlier interview in 
to follow resolutions with action, ganizations on the way to meet the the same magazine with Bob Cousy, 
has only served to encourage more problems—the attacks oi labor, sparkplug of organization among 
apathy. racketeering, automation and re- professional basketball players. 

© The monopoly interests, back-} lated economic problems, of union! Like the Cousy interview, the 
ed by the assortment of reactionary! democracy. Our labor movement); Roberts interview also touches on! 
the possibility of baseball players: 
affiliating eventually with the exter! 
ClO. 

“i have had several letters from 
time to time,” Roberts says, “ask- 
‘ing us to consider affilation with) 
this or that union.” | 

Roberts doesn’t commit himself,| 
but Ryan says in the article “the| 
players have quietly canvassed. the! 
choice open to them, choices which 
include openly joining the AFL- 
CIO. | 

Ryan goes on, in an understate- 
meut, to say, “The owners dread 
of this is pronounced. For instance, 
it was reliably reported that the 16 
players | representatives had dis-| 
cussed formal affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO in December of 1955 and’ 
again the following February. 

“Up to then, the owners refused 


| prisal.” 
Roberts says, “It's obvious that) of views tending to cooperation be- 


| genial attitude for an honest airing 


itween management anc players.” 

Roberts is credited with a major 
hand in the negotiations of the new 
major league five-year pension 
plan, which has been ‘widely 
praised. | 

But, as Feller has pointed out,. 
it still needs to be given sume per- 
'manency. 

“The trouble is,” says. Feller, 
“that the club owners can knock 
it out if they want- to. Something 
‘must be done to stvip them of that 
power.” 

Feller, in fact, in both his tes- 
'timony and his interviews has been 
a lot sharper in his comments than 
anything Roberts says in his inter- 
i'view in Textile Labor. 
| Take the controversial .“reserve 
iclause,” which binds a plaver— 
'theoretically for life—to the club 
| that signs him. originally. 
ie Kelleona® says Feller, “the 
legality of a contract that can be 
‘terminated by the club owners iS 
30 days-but is binding on the play- 
er for the duration of ‘his career;” 

The 17-year big league veteran, 
who now works for Motorola, Inc., 
is happy to keep fighting for the 
men he played _ 
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“THE CLUB owners will take 
‘ cars of themselves,” he says. “They | 
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700,000 See Gerson on N. Y. 
Show 


: ee s¢ 
Television 
AN ESTIMATED: 700,000 


people in the metropolitan 
New York area saw and heard 
a live Communist on television 


last week. 

The man: Simon W. Gerson, 
executive editor of the Daily Work- 
er, and a member of the National 
Committee of the Communist 
Party. 

The program: Nightbeat; unre- 
hearsed interview show which ap- 

ears five nights a week on the 
focal Dumont outlet, Channel 5. 
(This is the show originally con- 
ducted by Mike Wallace and which 
has established an_ outstanding 
reputation for its candid, searching! 
and spontaneous interviews.) | 

Cerson’s appearance marked the 
first time a known Communist had 
ever appeared on the program. | 

* 

INITIAL AUDIENCE reaction, 
according to Miss Marlene Sanders. 
associate producer of the program! 
was quite favorable. Most. tele- 


phone @alls received by the station monopoly capitalism and to most she smiled. 
immediately atter the telecast com-| Bet eas Soper coana’ - ~ one 


Crowd 


mended: Nightbeat and interviewer 
‘John Wingate for inviting Gerson 
to appear. 

“Thank you for putting him on,” 
said one man. “I’ve never seen a 
Communist before.” 

Others congratulated those con- 
nected with the program for their 
courage in allowing a. Communist 
to express his views. While most. 
callers reacted favorably to Ger- 
son's appearance, a few individuals 
did raise objections. 


7 - 


\liss Sanders indicated. however. | 


that the station had anticipated 
many more objections than were 
received. People are getting more 
used to having controversial] figures. 
on televiston,” she said, “and espe- 
cially on Nightbeat.” 

* 


IN-THE course of some 25 min- 


utes’of sharp give and take between 
Gerson and Wingate, television 


viewers heard the Daily Worker 


executive editor mdke the follow- 
ing points: 

® In all the talk of racketeering 
in the labor movement, *no Com- 
miunist was ever found with his 
hand in a union till.” Communists 
always have been and still are 
' among the foremost fighters of la- 
bor racketeering. 

© The Daily Worker “perform/(s) 
a service that no other newspaper 
does” in bringing forward news of 


interest to the American working-, 


class and reporting the activities of 
“advanced, socialist-minded” work- 
ers. “We do not pretend ‘to speak 
for Wall Street,” said Gerson. 

® One of-the reasons for the low 


circulation of the Daily Worker is 
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SIMON W. GERSON 


to he inflamed to the point where. 
peaceful co-existence with the 
USSR is endangered. 

© “We feel that the Communist 
Party has a number of basic an- 
swers, Gerson told the TV. audi- 
ence. “We believe: we have the 
answer to the problem of inflation, 


ing, Doub 


of the basic social questions facing 
the whole aes people.” 


_ NIGHTBEAT’S second guest 
that night was handwriting expert 
Dorothy Sara. 

Before questioning her, Night- 
beat’s John Wingate pointéd to a 
blackboard on which were written 
samples of the handwriting of a 
number of men and women con- 
nected with the show that night 


and asked Miss Sara to analyze; 


them. She said shed try. 


The first one she tackled read:| | 
member of the Atomic Energy 


“Nothing human is alien to me.” 
“The man who wrote that,” she 
said, “has a fine, intelligent analyti- 
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cal mind” 

“His handwriting reveals a et 
balance between emotion and in- 
tellect, between head and heart. 


There’s a bit of stubbornness there) 
too. He is firm, logical and analyti- 
cal in his reasoning.” 7 
Wingate then revealed that the 
handwriting) she had just analyzed, 
was Gerson $. 
“[ hope it makes him happy,” 


le Shifts, Greet 


Nation's Returning School Kids | 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.— One third of 


the country’s 33 million school 
children will re-enter schools, | 
after Labor Day, that are over- 
crowded, on double shifts or 
taught by teachers who are not ad- 
equately trained. This is tlie charge 
of Carl ]. Megel, presitlent of the 
American Federation of Teachers, | 
which held its 41st. annual con- 
vention here recently. 

Union spokesmen hit the failure, 
of Congress to pass the’ federal) 
aid for education bill. They called 
‘for an “immediate renewal’ of the 
drive to pass this legislation. The! 
states and local governments were 
also urged to act in behalf of ade- 
quate school financing. | 

Governor G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan .in a message to the 
‘convention lauded the union for. 
“your far-sighted and praiseworthv' 
campaign in behalf of . increased 
federal aid for education, for your 


ccurageous and unyielding stand|"©-#.. : 
J pebs acces “yi hs S Stan LR. NYC, $10; B.G. NYC, via Al Max,| 
on civil rights, and your. very prac- 


tical position concerning better sal- 
aries and - working conditions for 
teachers.” 

President Mege] told the con- 


ivention that the Congressional at- New York, $2;, Old 
| ' | believe In a free -press, $5; 


tacks on the labor movement are 
“a springboard for an unprecedent- 


the savage repression against Com-jed attack by every channel of pub- 


miunists and left-wingers‘ in recent 
vears. Challenged by Wingate on 
“Savage repression,” Ger- 


tye term 
sOe said: : 


“It is savage repression when a 
young student is hounded because 
his mother reads the Daily Worker: | 
It is savage repression when a man 
seeking a job is questioned about 
his father, a subscriber to the Daily 
Worker.” . , 

© The political atmosphere in 
America is improving. “The verv 
fact that.I am here tonight on your, 
program” is proof of that. said 
Gerson. 

‘© The Communist Party is a 
completely independent. American} 
working class party whose “onlv| 
allegiance is to the American peo- 
ple.” 

® Differences of opinion exist in’ 
the Communist Party on the events 
in Hungary last October and No-| 
vember. The Communist Party 
“neither condemned nor condoned”? 
the Soviet intervention, said Ger-| 
son, while pointing out that the! 
Daily Worker.had called what hap- 
pened in Hungary a “tragedy for 
socialism, a tragedy for demo’ 
cacy. Gerson also said that Com- 
munists, no matter what their dif- 


ferences in intérpreting the situa-| 


tion in Hungary, urged the Ameri- 
can people not to allow themselves 


licity upon the American labor, 
movement.” | 

It was also charged that it is the 
aim of the anti-labor for¢es in the) 
country to destroy the labor move-! 
ment through the passage of re- 
strictive legislation, such as a na- 
tional “right to work” law. 

Th convention heard its presi- 
dent state: “We say expose the 
labor Teaders who are guilty of be-| 
trayal; do not make an example of 


gare 


, 


them while the business men 
shielded by anonymity.” 


ee 


FACTS OF LIFE 


(Continued from Page ‘1) 
newspaper cannot be published 
with lav alone. It takes dollars. 
To be specific, it takes $100,000 
the goal of our current cam- 
paign. To date, less than half of 
that amount has been raised. 
We're counting+son you to keep 
this newspaper a fact of Amer- 
ican life for a long time to come. 

You can do that by getting 
both subscriptions and contribu- 


tions. 


- 


e 
onations 
DONATIONS AUG. 27 
J.C., Brooklyn, $5; Three Inwood Readers, 
$i6: . 3.8., NYC, $10; Minneapolis, $26; | 
B.L:., NYC, $10; P.K., Butte, Mont., $6; | 
Friend, Brooklyn via E. G. Flynn, $25. 
DONATIONS AUG. 23-26 
First Amendment Devotee via Si, $100; , 
R.S.N. NYC, $2; Clearview, $6.50; Qyeens| 
Professional, $50; I.K., Chicago, $25; L.B., | 
NYC. $15: St. Louis, $10; M.H., Los An- 
geles, $8; E.8., Chicago, $5; X, New Eng- | 
land, &3: E.R., New Orleans, $2; NYC, $1; | 
Chicago,. $1; College Student, $1; 


$50; Friendly Colony, $30; Busboy, $75; | 
Coney Island, $15; Olga, in honor of E. G. | 
Flynn, $10; Sam, E. Flatbush, $20; Dish- | 
washer, $25; Friend of Chana, Garment, | 


$25. 
DONATFONS: AUG. 22 

Saul Gross. $5; Bethelhem, Pa., $3; P.R.N. 
Brooklyn Couple whe | 
Northwest Bronx, | 
several clubs, $281; Northeast Bronx, Jew- 
ish Club, $20: B.M. Group, $6.50. 

DONATIONS AUG, 21. . 

Fur Reader—G, $2; New York friead, 35: | 
Manhattan: reader, $106; M.C.C. Phila., $1%: | 
Bridgeport, Conn., $6; Readers in Penn- 
sylvania, 85; Denver, Colo., $10; Chicago 
Freedem of the Press Committee, $27.25; 
G.K., Rochester, N. Y¥., $60. 

DONATIONS AUG. 20 

West Brighton, $3; J.T., Brooklyn, $10; ) 
Brooklyn Admirer of Alan Max, 100; | 
Group eof Furniture Workers, $90; Pitts- 
burgh Freedom of the Press Committee, | 
$100; New England Reader, $37. | 


Make checks and money or- | 
ders payable to Committee for a | 
Free Press, or Robert W. Dunn, || 


New York 3, N. Y. | 
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WKR 
STATE GOAL 
Connecticut i ee 
Colo., N. Mex., Wyom... 


| Illinois 


Indiana 

a ee Bae 
Maryland-D.C., 

Michigan 


| Minnesota-Dakotes .. .. 


Mo.-Kansas City, Kans. 
Mont., Idaho .:; 

New England 

New Jersey 

CO cabs 


| Oklahoma, pee 


East Penn. 

‘West Penn. 

South . 
West Virginia ......... « 
on. ER ap aia. Sepa 
NAT’L (outside NY)... 
New York State ..... ie 


TOTAL U.8.A, 
ae 


TO 
BATE 
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NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending August 27, 1957 


IND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 
$2,000 
500 

6 500 
1,000 


‘Dw. 
GOAL 


- BO Oo Ge 


~ 


$2332 


mite 
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~ - 


SS 
$3328 


, 1,897 $100,000 $43,283.87 © 


WARNING FROM THE SCIENTISTS 
._. DURING the past week it became known that on 
July 29, at a meeting in Washington, 12 top scientists de- 
clared that if nuclear explosions “in the next several years” . 
continued at the same pace as in the last 12, the bones 
of young persons in the Northeastern United States might 
contain one-tenth to one-fourth the maximum permissible 
concentration of strontium-90. This is the deadly calcium- 
like poison scattered by fallout and absorbed by humanis 
in food and water. | 
It is reported that Dr. Williard F. Libby, scientist 
ommission and one of 
the chief pooh-poohers yof the health hazards in nuclear 
weapons testing, participated in this meeting. He is said 
to have agreed with the forecast which contradicted his 
own statements, | 
In the same week two Navy scientists also warned 
that absorption of strontium-90 from the tests through 1953 
—not counting any tests since then and in the future—may 
prove fatal to some people by 1970. 
In recent weeks the World Council of Churches and 
the Lutheran World Federation have joined their voices 
to the global cry for an end to ire tests. Yet the Eisen- 
hower Administration continues| to haggle and obstruct, 
offering a two-year suspension of the tests, BUT tying it 
to other proposals that require long negotiation. | 
What the American people |and the peoples of other 
countries want is agreement ameng the United States, the 
Soviet’ Union and Britain to halt the tests now PERIOD. 
Then other proposals can be discussed more constructively. 


DEFEAT FOR McCARTHYISM 

McCARTHYISM took it on the chin in the special 
Wisconsin Senatorial election. The smashing victory of 
the liberal Democrat, William Proxmire, over the favorite, 
the GOP’s Walter J. Kohler Jr., three times governor of the 
state, was in part due to the desire of the voters to move 
as far as possible from the political pattern of the late un- . 
lamented Joe, whose unexpired term the new U.S. Sena- 
tor will fill. i? 

Kohler himself, an Eisenhower Republican, had won 
the nomination by, narrowly defeating the McCarthyite, 
Glenn Davis. But. Proxmire’s vigorous campaign, and his 
reputation as a defender of civil liberties and Negro rights 
and a critic of H-bomb diplomacy proved to be the alter- 
native the voters really wanted. Backed by the CIO, the 
AFL and independent unions, Proxmire Scored an impres- 
sive victory and became Wisconsin's first Democratic Sen- 
ator in 25 years. 

The reactionary Eisenhower farm program, which 
Proxmire attacked, also proved a Kohler liability in nor- 
mally Republican farm areas, according to press accounts. 

And in the state of the LaFollette anti-monopoly and 
peace’ tradition, the completely Wall Street character of 
the national administration and its addiction to H-bomb 
diplomacy didn’t help Kohler either. 

It remaing to be seen whether Proxmire wiil carry out 
the voters’ mandate. But clearly the new winds blowing. 
in Wisconsin are not limited to that state alone. 


CHINA AND THE PRESS 


NEVER HAS THIS country’s reputation been lower- 
ed more than by the gyrations of John Foster Dulles on 
the China issue. What he has finally admitted is that he 
wants to dictate the thinking of the press and of each and 
every American about foreign policy. 

If that sounds like a sweeping accusation, we give 
you the Secretary's own words at his press conference last 


P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, |, Tuesday. A reporter asked: 


“How do you regard American newspapermen? Do 
you think they are instruments of United States foreign 
policy?” ie 

Dulles replied: 

“I think that every American citizen has an obligation 
to be responsive to United States foreign policy so far as 
that policy is legally and authoritatively expressed.” 

No wonder even Republican newspapers have been 
blasting the Secretary. This demand by Dulles is plainly ‘ 
totalitarian. It’s a Saud not only for a brain-washed 
press but a brain-washed public. ; 

American public opinion has already reflected sharp 
opposition to the Dulles position — which would be un- 
American even if it weren't expounded by the man who 
confesses authorship of the “brink-of-war licy. 

As it is, the storm aroused by Dulles i we many peo- 
ple to re-think other aspects of the China question. Dulles 
was out of bounds in banning news coverage of China. 
But he is also out of bounds in his whole China policy. 
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Tribal Culture on Display at — 
Annual Southwest Indian Fete 


By LESTER RODNEY 
CGALLUP, New Mexico. 


High on the fantastic reddish ing the dancing, the sports, the|dian languages like; Chinese, have: 
cliffs bordering this little | pageantry, defy description in any| countless numbers, and will have to! 
southwestern town, three fires article. You will have to take the symbolize some for learning pur- 
glow n the: night as a back-| word of this traveller, enroute Heme poses. The similarities to the Chin-} 
drop to a thrilling exhibition of cul-|from a vacation-and-leave family/ese extends to music, art and es- 
ture, arts and folkways by thou-| trip to the coast. Or better still, | thetics, he went on. I asked if ‘this! 

ory when these movies are developed,| similarity was considered a histori-: 


ands of American Indians. | é a |. | 
j “th the annual Inter-Tribal In-|©°™° around and see them, with ajcal coincidence or related to the 


__|And it is an occasion, .an event, a} 


New York, but « big thing i the “hich fights for equal rights for the first American Indians. ° 
West. The four-day event brings| the Indians, though even we on the I believe it is not a coincidence 
together over 10,000 Indians from | Worker have hardly done enough to at all,” said Blatsford, “I have in- 
every western tribe. They come by! “ischarge such a heavy responsi- terested myself in trying to, trace 


| bility. 'some of the similarities, and they 
car, horse, covered and uncovered The ceremonial is a thing of! are too many to be accidéntal. In 
wagon, every which way, the Nava- peg : . shen 


jos, Pueblbs, Zunis, Hopis. from the, beauty in itself. But the realities of harmony and patterns of speech, 
they are often startlingly alike. Also, 


r : __|Indian life. are not far from the! 
ie pseig apis ar dy hg Gallup scene for one with eyes, ears I have found some Hopi and Zuni 


an pons tate of Washington, theit| and questions. In muted tone, they, words exatcly like Japanese words.” 
behind the Ceremonial Stadium,|°°° }" the message from the oe . | 
which eholds 12,000. License plates. _ led e Premi. nent et sagert oh 
in Gallup during the Ceremonial] *) te 4 ve 6 ea ye 1A ‘| tions—young Indians now have the’ 
performance. show that white visi-| *' | ine - Gint hees tes sate ‘dl ‘ * formal right, upon application, to 
tore come from all corners of the) “© 4'© the first Americans, We have ieave the reservations and go any-. 
land. | | much to learn from each other.... 


: | where of their choosing for empley- 
Thiet It was a little more pointed in "4 os epsrantn ash 
This is) not some super-commer- remy sl eatin ® satel ‘ment. Since as things are, they more 
cialized, anglicized deal. It is an au- — re ae 90k ~ {often than not wind up as cheaply- 
thentic and dignified display of cul-|‘°'* from the Zuni Indians, whose paid laborers, with discrimination 
| 1 Bile ‘reservation is but 40 miles trom *, ee ghee folk sik 
ture by the first Americans, who Call =r Stra et reo ey the Otten holding them back, many pre- 
: | , ° ; =*(i { | ; f 44 . . | 
ee re \. a fer-to stay in the land of their an- 


have recéived one of the shabbiest) a a a a 
deals in the ruthless history of capi-|\V4¥UP “8"y | " cestors and knowledge and work 
to. better their entire people. No, 


talist exploitation and contrary to,*;° — sit rg my ar 
what many people back home think, | Ple and other in ve ar nc head ; he said, there are no Navajo doc- 
maiwtain a remarkable vigor. be ented ent 8 — fe mag: tors or dentists, and higher educa-' 
To see|and chat with these proud | PTOS'®**: much opal odctatmnemaalt en opportunities are scarce. The 
peaple, who have fought off extinc- 'vote—‘In New Mexico we have the 
tion, is to feel shame for having, A CHAT with a forceful young) vote. In Arizona, there is a ‘literacy’ 
adapted the uneasily comfortable! Navajo teacher, Herbert Blatsford,| test.” He smiled shortly. “This elim- 
notion that it was too late, for not filled in some of the outlines. He is! inates most voters. One must be 
knowing that life and death legis- a graduate of the University of able to quote sections of the Arizona 
lation lies dormant in Congress be-| New Mexico at Albuquerque, via! constitution, as well as reading and 
cause “angios” of good will, with scholarship fund. writing.” , 
oh, so few honorable exceptions, do) “Oh, no,” he smiled in answer to| A little later he answered some 
nothing about jt. our question, “Not government! questions from visitors. To a ques- 
tioner who wanted to know if it 


scholarship. There are none for In- 
dians. A scholarship fund set up by were true that Indian women had 
‘no voice in tribal affairs, ‘he said 


the tribe.” 

Teaching is a challenging occu-'“Navajo women vote in all tribal, 
‘pation, with many obstacles, includ-) affairs and have equal rights. They. 
ing some passive resistance from the are, in fact, a bulwark of the tribes.”| 
the box office: stays in channels use-| very old Navajos. There is no writ-| The selling of jeweiry, rugs, and, 
ful to them, in the field of Indian|ten language background, he ex-| other exquisite craft work has be-' 
culture. ,It is also an occasion of, plained. “I marvel at the youngsters come an economic factor, he said. 
meeting other Indian tribes, making learning English and keeping two But . “The arts aren't as wide- 
new friends, and meeting those they languages in their head so well,”. spread as when I was a boy. Many 


* 
THE INDIANS are proud to pre- 


gent the evidence of their complex 
culture, their little’ known and 
meaningful songs and dances, and 
remarkable-art work. The money at 


like to call their white brothers., he said. “One so complex as ours.”| 
While English has but 72 pho-) 


i'time of excitement. ... The sing-|netic sounds, he explained, the In-' 


ON SOME of the obvious ques-) 


little contribution for the only paper) supposed crossing of the Bering by) 


j 


have turned from them, feeling 
they were capitalized and misrep-, 
resented, and you have to under-| 
stand.they have strong feelings on 
this and may not return to it.” § | 

The big need, both the Navajo. 
teacher and ‘several Pueblo spokes-' 
men emphasized, was for land own-| 
ership. and waterxrights for irriga- 
tion, and modern development. . 
“We desperately need this and urge 
your attention to the bills before 
Congress.” 


te @ 


AS THE men, women and chil- 
dren swirl] through their dances and: 
exhibit their art to cheering thou- 
sands here, an enthralled visitor can’ 
begin to understand that there is’ 
a deep-going pride in the Indians’ 
unique cultural heritage, and at the 
same time a resolve to end ‘what the 
Navajo tribes claims attorney, Nor- 
man M. Littell, calls Washington's 
“paternalistic cult” whose main in- 
terest was to preserve the Indians 


‘one else's man. 
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only as a “living museum.” 

The man“ whose salary the tribe 
pays is the tribe's, he says, “and 
the man someone else pavs is some- 
. . This has for- 
ever been a subtle factor alienating 
employees of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from complete dedication te 
Indian interests. . . .” Littell thinks 
strides have-been made in recent 
years toward dispelling “the atmos- 
phere of paternalistic control.” He 
sees the goal as “throwing a bridge 


across from an isolated society here- 


tofore maintained deliberately as a 
matter of erroneous policy, as a mu- 
seum piece, to the broader life of 
Ameriéan citizens in the world be- 
vongd their reservation—to 
they’ are rightly entitled... .” 


NV hich 


If these vibrant Americans re- 
fuse to be pushed into museum 
piece oblivion after all these vears 
of -oppression—is- it not high time 
for later-arriving Americans who 
believe in brotherhood to lend a 
brotherly hand? 


Jimcrow Trains Are Still Running on America’s Railroads: 


By A RAILROAD WORKER | the long, hard road yet to be trav-| 
TWO RECENT news items’ 


underscore the continuing 


ersed in the struggle for equal job 
rights on the country’s railroads, 
one of our largest and most basic 


problem of jimcrow hiring 0n jndustries. 


America’s railroads. One piece 


Here, in brief, are some of the 


appeared in the N. Y. Post ot facts on this disgracetul situation. 


June 30 and was entitled: A Negro 


rides the LIRR Express to His: } 
the road in the. northeast of the U. S. 


Ileart’s Desire. Gt told 


ng 
UP TO 1953, not.a single. rail- 


story of Robert Seymour, the first employed a Negro in its operating 


’ & . t 

many as a hundred Negro brake-; of this background as most people! moted from the firemen’s list. this 
men in the employ of the company; and the Post. did nothing to shed means that practically no headway 
in New York and New Jersey. any light on it. 'is being made toward the age-old 

About two years after the Pennsy * aad dream of a “real Freedom. Train 
break-through, the Long Island) ON THE other roads in the met- with a black hand on the throttle.” 
was given an opportunity to show ropolitan area, the picture is even} In the South there is a different 
how'deep its devotion to democratic worse. To the best of the writer’s| Picture. Before World War I, there 
‘ideals went. It flunked the test knowledge’, there is not a single Ne-| were Maly Negro brakemen and 
miserably with aid axd comfort!) gro brakeman employed on the firemen. During the post-World 
from a white SCAD (State Com-| N. Y, Central, the New Haven, the; War I depression, a movement 
mittee Against Discximination) com- Erie. the Delaware and. Lacka-' started to replace them with white 
missioner who,, unfortunately, still wanna, the Baltimore and Ohio, the) workers and this often led to bloody 


legro (passenger trainman (or departments @uich include brake- 
et alll in the history of the|men (or trainmen), firemen, con- 
Long Island Railroad. The second ductors and engineers. 

was in the N. Y. Times of July 15) In that year, the Pennsylvania was 
and was headed: Sim Webb,! compelled by the pressure of some 
Casey Jones’ Fireman on Famous Negro railroad workers and _ civic 
Last® Ride, Dies at 83. Mr. Webb,| groups, aided by the State Com- 


has a job there. 

A short time later, the Long 
Island decided to move with the 
times and hired some Negro switch-| 
men—a job allied 


There has been some hiring on the 
Central of New Jersey. | 
When it comes to firemen, there’ 


‘Hudson and |Manhattan (Tubes). fights which still go on. 


_Harried by the companies and 
the unions alike, the Negroes hive - 
been battling to retain their jobs. 


to brakeman. is a complete and total blank. (It) They have formed their own or- 
Thus began a chain of events which should be remembered that these ganizations, they have fought in 


aS may be guessed, was a Negro. mission Against Discrimination, to!resulted in Bert seymour collecting JODS, like those of brakeman and. the courts. During the Louisville 


These two items illustrate the hire its first Negro brakeman. 3 
progress that has been made and’ As of now, there are perhaps as He himself is probably as unaware 


> 


— me nee —_— -—- 


‘ 
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American railroads have made great technical, progress over the 
years from the time this wood-burning “Pioneer” (left) made its first 
run out of Chicago 100 years ago to the modern-day Diesel locomo- 


ae 


training). Since engineers are pro-| 


= 


TREC eS yw new oe 


tive. Progiess ez achieving equal status for Negro railroad workers 
has been a lot slower and must still be fought for. | 


‘tickets on the Long Island R. R.!switchtenders, need no previous & Nashville strike of 1955, many 


splendid acts of solidarity were per- 
formed by these Negro brakemen 
and firemen who were technically 
not involved in the battle. In some 
cases, they were given strike re- 
liet and promised membership 
when it was all over. The strike 
was won but the promises were 
not kept. 
* 

THROUGHOUT the rest of the 
country, the picture is very much 
like that in the northeast with an 
occasional break-through in one or 
more of the ngn-cperating crafts. 

What about the railroad unions? 
What has-been their role? To put 
it bluntly—terrible. .Many main- 
tain lily-white clauses in their 
membership requirements and 
those that do not still play right 
along with the companies’ discrim- 
inatory practices. 

The worst offenders are the four 
operating unions—Brotheshood of 


Railway Trainmen (BRT), Brother- © 


(Continued on Page 1f}) 
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SALUTE TO LABOR DAY: Sof 
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PEG AND AWL BUFFALO SKINNERS 


a 


—— << 


hive 
In the years. of eighteenand one,.. peg and awl, 


-_—— 


_— 


i 
+ = @ i BY 


f old-time 
In the years_ of eighteen and one, peg and awl. ies 


, 
— i i t +t i— mt 
= ~~ t } | 


the years_. of eighteen and one, pegging shoes was all I 


—p—— = to 
| wT 
done; hand me down. my pegs, my pegs, my pegs, my awl. 


wea - ry, [il not 


In the days of Eighteen and Two, They’ve invented a new machine, —— Sn 
Peg and Awl. Peg and Awl, r 
In the days of Eighteen and Two, They've invented a new machine, cern- ing some wild cow-boys who did 


Peg and Awl. Peg and Awl. 
In the days of Eighteen and Two They’ve invented a new machine, ; —s 
Pegging shoes was all I'd do, Purtiest little thing you ever seen, 


- Hand me down my pegs, my pegs, Throw away my pegs... . 
my pegs, my awl. 


spend the sum - mer _ plea 


-.. 


Makes one hundred pairs to my-one, 
In the days of Eighteen and Three Pegging shoes, it ain’t no fun, t 
Pegging shoes was all you’d see, _ Throw away my pegs. ... | oe 
Hand me down my pegs.... the buf - fa - 


& 


In the days of Eighteen and Four, | 
I said I'd peg them shoes no more, 1 found myself in Griffin in the Spring of ’83, 
Throw away my pegs.... When a well-known, famous drover come a-walking up to me, 
| Saying, “How do you do, young feller, and how would you like to go, 
“And spend a summer pleasant on the trail of the buffalo?” 


Well, me being out of work right then, to the drover I did say, 
“This going out on the buffalo range depends upon your pay. 
“But if you will pay good wages -- transportation to and fro, 


MINER’ SS LIFEGUARD *I think I might go with you to the trail of the buffalo.” 
; f- a 


“Of course [ll pay good wages -- give transportation too, 
"if you’ll agree to work for me until the season’s through. 
*But if you do grow weary, and you try to run away, 
poapoa— 4 = === 4 “*You'll starve to death along the trail, and also lose 7 way.” 
a + 


Well, with all his flattering talking, he signed up quite a train, 
is like a sail - or's, neavd s Some ten or twelve in number -- some able-bodied men. 

| i inal of Our trip it was a pleasant one as we hit the westward road, 
they're fall - ing dai.- ly, care- less ang crossed old Boggy Creek in old New Mexico. 


re am saeassast eee SS DIRE TUNER ae Tye cs ‘There our pleasures ended and our troubles all begun, 

1s} TE EE Cen ee Ge Con = A lightning storm did hit us, and made our cattle run, 
Got all full of stickers from the cactus that did grow. 

And outlaws waiting to pick us off in the hills of Mexico, 


to cross. the waves. Ev -ry : 
ers al - ways fail: _ Keep your Well, the working season ended and the drover would not pay. 
: “You all have drunk too much, you’re all in debt to me.” 
But the cowboys never had heard'of such a thing as a bankrupt law: 


So are givens A NAAT ZO «SARE CARRE 5 = So.we left that drover’s bones to bleach gn the trail of the Opffalo, _ 


his life’s in dan -. ger, 
up - on the dol - lar, 


a pi . ie | | | é €, : 
rn ae —- ” — —4 " | ks 
* ALL THE PRETTY 44 

: e 2 = 
tures be ~ ing e. Watch the | E 


D? a “_. CHORUS: | LITTLE HORSES 


NO BORIC. iii ; 
tig Hush-a - by, don’t you cry, Go to sleep-y, lit - tle 
When youwake you shall have, All the pret-ty lit - tle 


ig: 5 iagdh ROS Oe heed no 


G —_—__ | 


| a 
i. 3} 


< lie 


3 } ig tl te i va ; 
gon eh ur Og up-on__ the Coach and) six - a |Ih < | , Hush - a - by, 
m . : | | . } t 


ee 


dol - lar____ and your eye. up-on the scale, | 
\ don’t you ery. to es Fs lit = tle ba - by, 


’ 


You've been docked and. docked, my boys, In conclusion, bear in memory, 
You've been loading two to one; Keep the password in your mind, | © . . lushaby, don’t you cry, Way down yonder in the meadow 
Vhat havé you to show for w ork ing God provides for every nation 4 Go to sleepy, little baby. There's a poor little lambie: 
Since this mining has begun? When in union they combine, When you wake, you shallhave, ~— The bees and the butterflies - 
Overalis and cans for rockers, _ - Stand like men and link together, | All the pretty little horses, pickin’ out his eyes, | 
In your shanties, sleep on rails, Victory for you'll prevail, | The poor little thing cried ss game adie 
Keep your hand upon the dollar Keep your hand upon the dollar i 

_And your eye upon the scale. (CHORUS) . And your eye upon the scale, (CHORUS) | (Repeat first four lines) . 
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OF AMERICAN WORKERS | 


ig for occupations! | 
he labor of engines and trades and the labor 
fields I find the developmenis, 
find the eternal meanings. 
Walt Whitman. 


LABOR SONGS are as old as history. The 
iest records we have of artistic creation Show 
man’s way of earning his daily bread has al- 
s been an important part of his poetry, song 
story. 

ecupational songs and songs of laboring peo- 
make up an integral part of our American mu- 
On these two pages|are a few of the songs 
ch. Americans have sung about their labor. 
e are work songs, sung to lighten the burden 
hard day's toil. Some sing of the love of the 
ker for his job—his pride in his own skili and 
ngth. And some, the more recent ones,-sing of 
kers getting together and fighting for their 
ts. 
Here they are- words and music—a_ precious 


t of our American heritage: 
a 


PEG AND AWL-—This cobbler’s song from the 
ly 19th Century provides an interesting and 
isonalized commentary on the displacement of. 
All craftsmen by the industrial age. 
° 

BUFFALO SKINNERS—The life of the cow- 
y has been so glamorized in books and Movies 
t few people recall the difficult. conditions and 
d work w hich made up a cowhand’s life in the 
ly West. This famous ballad, which has its 
nterpart in many other occupations, is a re- 
kable song of social) protest from the frontier 
the 1870s. 


RIO GRANDE-A traditional capstan shanty 
m the early 1800's, this beautiful sailors song 


Patented by the mén while they heaved the 
bstan bar or weighed anchor or weré engaged in 
e other task requiring many hands working as 


° 
MINER'S LIFEGUARD—Originally an old 
mn, this song was also adapted by textile work- 
in the South who sang “Weaver's life is ike a 
ors.” Later, around 1900, miners in the Penn- 
vania coal fields made it into one of their fav- 


e union songs... 
© 


ALL THE PRETTY LITTLE HORSES—You 
sht not think of a lullaby as a work song—but 


the anxious mother rocking her child to sleep is 
performing only one of her many laboring tasks. 
The Negro slave woman who sang the white mas- 
ters child to sleep while her own “little lambie” 
was crying untended m the fields sang this song 


with an extra measure of bitterness. 
y 


BREAD AND ROSES—The great Lawrence 
Textile Strike of 1912 stands as one of the hall- 
marks of American labor histéry. The women 
workers of Lawrence demonstrated through the 
streets bearing placards which read: “Bread and 
Roses.” Inspired by this sight, the labor poet, 
James Oppenheim wrote this ballad. 

° 


COMMONWEALTH OF TOIL—No old-time- 


Wobbly would ever be found who was. not carry- 
ing a copy of the famous “Little Red Songbook.” 
In those pages, the poe ts Joe Hill, Ri: alph C haplin, 
T-Bone Slim, and many others sang of their _strug- 
gles and their hopes for tomortow. This song by 
Ralph Chaplin (who also wrote “Solidarity For- 
ever’) has long bee na favorite among workers in 
“Wobbly country. 


JACK STYLES. 


BREAD AND ROSES eo...” 


Militantly 


Music by 
Martha Cvuleman 


G#im C#m F#m 


? 


i. 


we come march- ing, march- ing, In the 


Bod, 


ed beau-ty of the day, 


» 4 C#m - F#m C#m 


A___—s— mil = lion’ dark - ened 


ae 


we i 


ad 


e kitch- ens, A__ thou-sand mill lofts 


C#7 


i 
+ a 
w Oe 


—— eg --4 


touched with all the ra-diance Thata sud - den 


E 
mts 
Bi 


clos - es, For the peo - 


ple hear us sing - ing, ‘‘Bread and 


E 


Bread 


i »— 
; t 


and Ros - es,’ 


As we come marching, marching, we battle too, for men, 
For they are women’s children and we mother them avain, 
Our lives shall not be sweated from birth until life closes, 


Hearts starve as well as bodies: 


Give us bread, but give us roses, 


_As we come marching, marching, un-numbered women dead 
Go crying thru our singing their ancient song of bread, 
‘Small art and love and beauty their drudging spirits knew 


Yes, it is bread we fight for, 
| But we fight for roses, too, — 


As we come marching, marching, we bring the Greater Days; 
The rising of the women means the rising of the race. (or - ‘‘of us all) 
No more the drudge and idler, ten that toil where one reposes, , 


But a sharing of life’s glories, 


Bread and Roses, Bread and Roses, 


- ., 


RIO GRANDE 


,Slow and Flowing Eb Cm 
A ot a oe a 


oe “ae ome" 
ce 2 = 2 . eee Wee “a> Gans | Guna Cc ae 0m 
7 _)____1 gg 


Oh—— saywereyou ev- er 


| as | 
s therethatthe ri-ver flows 


ee 
Grande.Then a - way, love a 
Ab 


i 
ry) — t y i ee — 
ae ee fare ye well my 
Bb Bb7 
| a 


Bien 


oe 


7 


” gal, for were bound for the Ri" - 


And goodbye,-fare you well, all you ladies of town, 
Oh, Rio. | 
We've left you enough for to buy a silk gown. 


CHORUS 


So it’s pack up your donkey and get under way, 
Oh, Rio. 
The girls we are leaving can take our half-pay 


CHORUS 


Now you Bowery ladies, we’d have you to know, 
Oh, Rio. 
We're bound to the Southward, O Lord, let us go, 


CHORUS 


COMMONWEALTH OF TOIL. 


Words by Ralph Chaplin 
Music: Darling my Gray 


One of the finest of all the old WW songs, written around 1918. 
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In the gloom of might-y cit - ies, Mid the roar of whirl- -ing 
Al 


y a a 
£4 —F- na seen — = to ; = 
14, — 


vy 


? ‘wheels, We are toil- ing on \like chat - tel slaves “of old, 
D 1 ge G 


i” i i _ P = 


1. fs nal 


1 
And our mas -ters hope to keep. us Ev ~ er thus be-neath their 
A 


oe 7 a e: D 
ifs SS SS 


ee 


heels, And to coin our ver - y life-blood 
CHORUS: A7 


ie jury 
T 
a. 
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But we have a glow-ing dream of how fair the eit will 


i iL. L - 


a K xX ac ar ra ; } 
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seem, When each man can live his life matin and free. 
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vy sl — | 
When the earth is owned by la- bor And there’s joy and peace for | 
D | D 


i re 


ri A 


all In the Com-mon-wealth of Toil that 


They would keep us cowed and beaten ’ Shall we let them live forever 
Cringing meekly at their feet. In their gilded halls of crime 
They wouki stand between’ each With our children doomed 
worker and his bread, | beneath their goad? (Chorus:) 
Shall we yield our lives upto them | te el 


For the bitter crusts we eat? : | 
Shall we only hope for heaven when When our cause is all triumphant 


we’re dead? (Chorus:) And we claim our Mother Earth, 

And the nightmare of the present fades 
away, 

We shall live with Love and Laughter, 

We, who now are little worth, 

And we’ll not regret the price we 
have to pay. en ) 


to toil 


¥ 


They have laid our lives out for us 

To the utter end of.time, 

Shall we stagger on beneath their 
heavy load? 
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Gunsmoke 


By BEN LEVINE | ; 


“Since we cannot attain greatness, let us re- 
venge ourselves by railing at it.”—Montaigne, 


“GUNSMOKE” is our Saturday night 
mainstay, now that Sid Caesar is gone. This 
program, combining the homespun virtues 
of Westerns with the sophistication of sus- 


pense, unites the taste of the entire family. 
‘We watch “Gunsmoke” with a 
mixture of fear and faith, as the 
‘}ife of the goed, the clever, the 
handsome _ six-foet-six super- 
marshall of Dodge City hangs 
on a split-second pistol draw. 

And we are serene in the know!- 
edge that though great the 

danger and dark the hou, and 

though Marshall Matt Dillon 
never takes to flight, hell live 

to fight next Saturday night. 

If we are to believe the unbelievable publicity 
men, James Arness, who plays Marshall Dillon, 
had a hard time getting his start in Hellywood, 
because |he towered over ordinary men and thus 
reduced | the official screen heroes to puny di- 
mensions by comparison. But at last he attained 
his proper niche as the God of Justice and Wrath 
in the legendary world of Dodge City, watch- 
ing over the little people who sip happily at their 
little whiskey glasses and play poker all lay long. | 

1 


ONCE A WEEK, every Saturday night, a 
snake, ignorant or careless* of Marshall Dillon's 
speed at the draw, enters the Garden of Eden. 
The snake hasn’t got a chance, but itis a tribute 
to the director's skill and to the excellence of Mr. 
Arness’ acting that we enjoy the unequal contest. 

Detection is not the marshall’s main problem, 
for his grimly smiling eves spot the truth quicker | 
than you can say Sherlock Holmes, He treats his 
‘admiring assistant as Dr. Watson was treated, | 
neyer léiting him in on what he knows until the 
explosive end. Nor, asa matter of fact, is anybody | 
else in Dodge City informed until the case is fin- 
ished and the capital punishment administered. 

_ The towering marshall makes a broad target as 
he stalks his prey, 6ut his reputation paralyzes 
the pistol-packing badmen, for, few attempt to 
shoot it out. Actually the marshall’s: main prob- 
lem is to get his antagonists to make even the sus- 
picion bf a hostile move so their execrtion can 
be legal by the standards of the wide open spaces 
where men are men and Jawyers are drunkards 
crying in their: beer. 


; 


* 
 MONTAIGNE, the French Retaissance essay- 
ists, was thinking of men like Marshal! Dijlon when, 
in a piece called “Of the Inconvenience of Great- 


ness, he wrote: “Conceive man accompanied with 
omnipotence: you overwhelm him; lie must beg 
disturbance and opposition as an alms.” 

And Marshall Dillon “begs disturbance by lay- 
ing low and luring) the villain, with pretended 
bethargy, 

ent sketch, the marshall turned |his broad back 
on the cowardly scoundrel, then whirled around 
like lightning, in the nick of time, while his gun 
thundered death. 

The super-marshall is a law unto himself, but 
it is a strict law, and the suspense|comes trom his 
resisting the temptation to violate it. The plot 
would otherwise be tame indeed, like the stories 
of Superman which finally wearied even the never- 
tired five-year-olds,' because Superman, with his 
ability) to fly, to change shape, to do anything that 
enters| his magic head, had no resistance left, and 
even the importation of enemies from the outer 
space jfailed to add, enough flavor. 


* 
THE PERIOD in American’ frontier history 


when) the “Gunsmoke” evnts are supposed to take 
place jis not specified, but we presume it was many 
years; ago, when vigilantes were considered the 
price| of liberty, and when court procedure and 
iegal| precedents and rules of evidence were yet 
30 scanty as fo fit into a marshall’s holster. 

The marshall made his ruling, and the court 
ot appeals was the street or saloon where pistols 
marked the final decision, 

James Arne$s, |I have read, in order to ful- 
fill his gole as Chief Judge in this system of juris- 
prudence, received an education in the. art of the 
fast draw from Arvo Ojala, a Hollywood pistol 
coach, said to be) the tutor of Wyatt Earp and 
Clint Walker. 

A few more cifizens of Dodge City should get 
lessons |from Arvo Ojala, for no One man, not even 
Marsh: af) Dillon, can with: tand forever the tempta- 
tion |to 'cash in on some of his chips of power. Es- 
pecially since the marshall makes rueful comments, 
now} and then, on his low pay. 


* 


THE TIME must come when “Gunsmoke” will 
end, for nothing lasts forever. gt such a time it 
would be a salutary lesson in democracy to7hve 
the stper-marshall, his! judgment clouded by the 
changing times, fall under a hail of bullets in his 


attempt to be judge, jury and executioner. 


ts 


into showing his pistol hand. In one re- 


‘ 


on J. 8. Bach have raised some in- 
teresting 


| 


disputes—but whom did he serve? 
Not the peopie, but the church. 


‘vacuum, 
1 which it serves. The fact is, that in 
‘that is where the. composer served | 
the people best. 

‘terested to know that the church- 
goers who heard a contemporary 
|pertormance of Bach's St. Matthew 
ed 


‘from his predecessors because he 


choral 


ceptance 


the Protestants on an individual in- 


States 
‘sponsored agency for composers or 
/musicians, | 


iC ongressional hopper which has Enjoys Articles That 


To me, 


‘Dear Editor: 


ithe dangers of these nuclear tests. 


Disputes Bach Critics, Says 


|was outstanding in his day, no one 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


Learns of Nuclear Danger 
From ‘Worker’ Articles 


BELLAIRE, Ohio. 


Some weeks ago I received a fly- 
er from one of your distributors. [| 
found it most ‘interesting. I was) 
vaguely aware of the dangers to 
the general population as a result) 
of the nuclear tests. | 

I was shocked to Iearn of the! 
omisison in the general coverage of 
the news. I niall some of the arti- 
cles in your paper and was amazed 
at the full coverage of this article. 
It gave me some insight on what I 
only vaguely suspected. 

I am ordering an additional 100 
copies of this flyer to pass on to 
my associates, in order that more 
of us may become more aware of 


nist Party, Fast has chosen to join 
the enemies of socialism. 

Trick No. 1: Mike says that to 
announce his withdrawal from the 
Communist Party, Fast “chose the| 
N. Y, Times and its specialist in) 
anti-Soviet war (Harry Schwartz). 
{ find something repulsive about | 


~ ap 


such a choice.” 


Now if Fast had asked that his 
story be given to Harry Schwartz) 
(the worst red-baiter on the Times), | 
there certainly would be something 
repulsive about that. But everyone) 
Dear Editor: knows that when someone wants to; 
The letters to the Sunday Work-;} make a statement to a newspaper, 
er relating to Ben Levine's column | he doesn’t pick the journalist who) 
will handle- the assignment. (Not) 
'that it really makes any difference, 
since the papers policy must be, 
carried out by whoever is assign- 
ed). No, Mike. Fast chose only the| 
» N. Y. Times. Make something out! 
»| of that if you want to. But you have 
‘no business to say that Harry, 
Schwartz was his. choice. | 
Trick No. 2: Mike says “It wasnt 
very nice (for Fast) to bait the fine’ 
Xussian author, Boris Polevoy,| 
| formerly his friend, in the pages of 
re Times.” 
lo age anyone, anywhere, is Lol 
nice. To bait.a friend is despicable. 
But Fast made a charge: hat au- 
[thors in the Soviet Union were not 
‘free under Stalin, and are still not, 
free. And he backed up his charge 


with facts. Fast may be wrong. Per-| 


G. B. 


| 
| 


Composer Served People 


questions, Letter-writer 


complains: “That J. S. Bach | 


J. J. 


But music did not develop in a 
The develepment of mu- 
sic is influenced by the nature and 
ithe requirements of the society 


Bach's time the bulk of the compos- | 
ers audience was in the church and) 


Letter-writer J. J. would be in- 


Passion were bewildered and shock- | 
and compared it to an opera- 


knows the meaning of words too) 
show. Bach's music was different S 


well to use that ugly word as a 
: 7 description of Fast’s letter. | 
employed a dramatic musical style . 1d 
vf : , | Mike used several other tricks— 
using soloists in contrast to the | | Bogs: 
, ie ade rc one even to suggest that Fast is in 
expression of the earlier , an: 
‘ona er ama favor of an H-bomb war. 
“<a EE at |. May I suggest that Mike write a 
Bachs music had a_ passionate} 
| ee | 3 third“column ‘about Howard Fast, | 
personal affirmation due in part to 
wyrar 1 Pe a and in this one, 
the shift in emphasis from the ac- 
fo (himself to the question I suspect! 
of religious authority, 
if | AGEL is really bothering him, namely: 
which was characteristic of the!) 
Catholic faith to the! emphasis o! Can Howard Fast remain true to: 
oe : ' tae the best in America even if—in 1957 | 
—he quits the Communist. Party? 
'And this time, let’s start poe the 
full truth—that all his life, Fast has’ 
been a champion of the people. | 
As for my own prediction ‘about! 
Fast, I am, guided by the principle) 


i 
; 
' 
i 
' 


terpretation of the Bible. 

I'd like to close this letter on a 
present-day note. An item in the 
newspaper recently said that the 
government of Puerto Rico allocat-| 
ed a large sum of money for a sym-! < 

S By their works ye | shall know) 
phony orchestra. In the United 
; them.” And I look forward confi-| 


we have no. government 
s dently. to his next book. 


JOSEPH POSNE R,. 
> i o 


There is a Fine Arts bill in the 
been endorsed by many notables. 
as a musician. it seems ridi-! 


‘Hit Against Smoking 


qr culous that in this g great city ot Ne Ww Dear Editor: | 


‘sorship of music is 
‘concert which acknowledges the 
‘cooperation of the Department of| 
Parks for permitting use of Central|chop” news. 


Park Mall. | 


Finds Mike Gold Column 
On Howard Fast ‘Unworthy’ 


| ar ar Editor: 


er ites (Aug. 


[ have enjoyed your articles on 
‘smoking in the Sunday Worker. 
also appreciate the fact that our 


York amidst wealth and prosperity: 
cu only hint of government spon- 
an occ asiona 


paper is sinking its teeth into “pork! 
As a former smoker | 
am contributing a little material to} 
help your articles along. Perhaps: 
there is merit in the following and, | 
we can help others. | 

Cigarettes—We ~all know smok-. 
|ing is injurious to everyone 's health} 
'~—tobaceo is bad. But what about 
‘the following: | 


am glad that in his latest Work- | Lighters—Automatic lighters use’ 
18). Mike Gold ‘all kinds of fuel which thiows ges 


recognizes that Howard Fast ‘ con-'a black smoke and is inhaled : 


ROSE. 


| PHILADELPHIA, 


‘tributed many fine novels to the. one lights a cigarette. Could this} 


democratic literature of America,’ 
}and that 


| 


ithe socialist cause.’ 


| good. 


‘ 
' 
; 
; 


| 
| 


‘inot be injurious also? | 
“for a few years he gave} Matches—The modern match is 
freely of his talent and devotion to made of paper and sulphur and) 
’I thought Mike’ when lit and inhaled may be in- 
was unfgir and blind in a previous ‘aca also. 
column when he couldn’t see any-| To date I have yet to read any 
thing at all about Fast that was scientific articles on the above sub- 
iject. Perhaps you can develop the 

But I must say that even in this: above data into something sensible. 
latest amended appraisal, there is| As for myself I definitely advise 
something unworthy about thé way against the use of any kind of fuel 
Mike thinks and writes. His column] lighters. Good luck. 

is full of tricks to give the iter A WORKER. 


sion that by leaving the Commu- 


haps Mike can show that. But Mike. 


let him confine; 


Dr. Fritchman Guards the Soul 
Of Smog-Bound Los Angeles 


It’s ahot, heavy Sunday morning in Los 
Angeles. The palm trees are still, the 
mockingbirds strangely quiet. Through the 
burning streets cars patked with panting 
citizens are hurrying to the beaches and 


hills. They are fleeing from the 
sulphurated smog which is God's 
terrible curse on Los Angeles for 
the lies and sins of its Kluxers, 
realtors and movie magnates. 
But the soul of Los Angeles 
remains serene. As on week days, 
it hums with activity like a faith- 
ful dynamo. Listen to its Song! 
What, you hear nothing? You 
can’t believe that Los Angeles 
has a soul? Miserable cynic, with 
these eyes I have seen that soul at its labors. I 
can even give-you its address. When you are again 
sick with the sickness of the time, and need ta have 
your spiritual batteries re- charged with faith in 
humanity, drop in. 
The address: First Unitarian Ghurch, 
West Eighth Street. 
The minister: Stephen H. Fritchman. 
* 


2938 


IN THE large hall that can seat a thousand, 
there were 700 gathered on that muggy Sunday. 
It was not like a church at all, but a place of 
simple dignified lines. Unitarians, like the Quak- 
ers, avoid the ostentation, gold and feudal pomp 
of less democratic churches. 

Old people and young, grandparents and 
babies in their mothers’ loving arms; men and wo- 
men in equal numbers; and half the audience 
quite young, which is a fairly rare sight these days. 
when the youth seems to have been scared away 
from all human and progressive causes. 

It is a church of the common man. I met doc- 
tors and plumbers there, housewives, seamen, mu- 
sicians and clerks. It was a cross‘ section of the 
working humanity that alone can build a heaven 
or a hell. 

Too many: churches have an atmosphere of 
death, But this was a house of life; neighborly 
and cheertul. Nobody whined or looked pious, 
Nobody tried to bulldoze you into flapping your 
wings trying to do the impossible. It was like a 
family council gathered to discuss our common 
problems. And Helen Sobell was there, because 
Morton Sobell on Alcatraz was one of this fam- 
ily. And a spokesman appeared for seven young 
Spanish sailors who. @ad just jumped a Franco 
ship in Los Angeles harbor, and were threatened 
with deportation back te fascism. The family 
was concerned with them,too. 


* 


DR. FRITCHMAN is about 50,. tall and vig- 
orous, and looks as though he could be a dirt fari- 
er or the Yankee skipper of a sea-going bark. He 
looks. like a man who has wrested out his life 
philosophy, not@iad it handed to him on a platter. 
He has digested his experiences, and finally knows 
where he stands, 

Such men cannot be taken by surprise. They 
are as practical as they are idealistic. They have 
discounted \the accidents and crimes of history, 
and are sure that in mankind all the seeds of hu- 


inan greatness are maturing. 
* 


ON’ SEVERAL occasions Dr. 
dragged before the Cold War inquisition. He pro- 
claimed his democratic faith in the teeth of the 
un-Americans; he fought the creeping fascists, they 


Fritchman was 


couldn't daunt him, 
“Steve is what we Scotch call a bonnie fight- 
said an old, retired but militant electrician. 

* 
I WAS told that over a hundred thousand per- 
sons during a year pass through the varied activi- 
ties of this democratic church. It plays a real role 
in the cultural life of Los Angeles. Its yearly 
festival of all the arts is noted in all the press. 

Its clubs for music, painting, poetry and social 
service attract youth of all ages, and their parents, 
too. The. publie forums every Friday night draw a 
thousand listeners, and present somg 0 the fore- 
most figures of the time. 

All this intricate activity is financed and ad- 
ministered by the membership./ Even the passing - 
—— can feel the warm spirit of unity and co- 

yperation that prevafis here. 
* 


~& 

WE MUST be grateful to the Quakers who 
recently protested in Nevada against the H-bomb 
tests and fallout. We must be grateful to religion- 
ists like Dr. Fritchman, who are bringing the 
church down to earth and the service of man- 
kind. He and other Protestant preachers, we must 
remember, fought .McCarthyism when almost 
every great writer-and labor cader was silent as 
the grave. Long may he wave. 


>» 
er, 


Governors Reply to ‘Worker’ Resort Probe 


(Continued from Page }) 
Against Discrimination re- 
quested that they reply to your 
letter directly.” 

To date, the other seven gov- 
ernors have not poi ie: at 
receipt of the material or com- 


mented on the Worker's disclos- — 


ures. 
* 


COMMENTING ON the let- 


ters from Dwinell and Harriman, 
¢ 


Gates said: : | 

“We are glad to hear that 
Governor Harriman and Govern- 
or Dwinell are concerned with 
this problem. We trust that the 
governors of the other states ip- 
volved will also. look into the 
situation, | 

“So far as this paper is con- 
cerned, we intend to pursue our 
work in this area. Further in- 
vestigations of vacation hotels is 


ee 


Ca Wreay Ditsont 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tinning the State Department's 
intervention in Cubas internal 
affairs that has been) standard 
practice for years. But the change. 
of emphasis was significant. 

What the press failed to re- 
port and what worries: the Ba- 
tista government even more than 
the U.S. envoy’s published re- 
marks was that Smith indicated 
that in the struggle between Ba- 
tista and the opposition the U. S: 
was neutral. 

Nor is that Batista gang happy 
about the fact that Smith had an 
unpublicized private talk with 
the commander-in-chief of the 
army, Gen. Francisco Tabernilla, 
a big power in the country. 

_ This reporter has learned that 
Washington’s diplomatic .and 
tnilitary representatives are) in 
ontact with Fide) Castro in an 
dior to make a deal. A military 
junta to replace Batista is said to 
he one of the tentative proposals 
eing put forward by U. S. 
spokesmen in an effort to short- 
¢ircuit a genuine revolution that 
would install a democratic, anti- 
imperialist government. 
| IT IS not known what Castro's 
~feaction to these overtures has 
been. Politically he has been 
¢losé to the Ortodoxo Party, 
whose Presidential candidate, 
Roberto Agramonté, now in exile 
in Mexico, would probably have 
won the election scheduled for 
June, 1952 had not Batista ex- 
ecuted his coup. The Ortodoxo 
leadership is today divided into 
several factions, but in 1952 the 
party expressed certain progres- 
sive and anti-imperialist currents. 

Regardless of what Castro 

may do, well-informed Cubans 


with whom this reporter talked! | 


doubted that his guerilla forces 
could be bought. Castro has 
about 500 men, virtually’ all of 
them youths imbued with/a pas- 
sionate patriotism. They are well 
armed. They have been operating 
in groups of four, striking at 
unexpected points and.then dis- 
persing. 

The government tried to use 
the same_ tactics, setting up 
groups of four to combat the 
Castro men. But the government 
soldiers soon became demoraliz- 
ed, and the army chiefs had to 
revert to more conventional tac- 
tics. It should be noted of course 
that the Batista government has 
not concentrated any large forces 
against Castro because it cannot 
afford to strip the rest of the 
country of the military might it 
needs to stay in power. 

* 


BEHIND CASTRO stand the 
peasants in the surrounding 
countryside. They supply his 
men with food, carry out intel- 
ligence assignments and help in 
other wavs. Without the peasants 
Castro and his gallant band could 
not have maintained themselves 
since early last December. 

In retaliation the government 
has been deporting peasants and. 
their families from their homes 
and dumping them into the cities 
to starve. This has had the ‘effect 
of steeling the determination of 
the peasants and the people as 
a whole to rid themselves of the 
Batista dictatorship. 

(Next week:.The true story of 
the Aug. 5 general strike, and 
what Cuba’s Communists are 
doing.) | 


Production Decline 


(Continued from Page 2) 


|months of 1956: a fall-off in heavy 


cent; weekly hours worked have} private construction by 13 percent, 


also. dropped a little; the unit labor|in July over June. 
cost, despite wage increases, has! 
stationary dor, 
vears; the government's price in-| 


been _ practically 
dex climbed steadily for 11 con- 
secutive months me is up nearly 
five percent in about two years; 
this price rise continued despite “a 
declinin 
constantly rising ability to increase 
the supply.” . 

The AFL-CIO, like the auto 
union, sees higher mass consumer 
power, through higher earnings, as 
the approach to the problem. But 
the administration has a policy of 
“enriching the few at the expense 
of the many,” says the council, 
pointing to the policy of increasing: 
interest rates on mortgages and in-. 
staliment paying. 


AMONG THE latest signs add- 
ing to the uneasiness in the econ- 
omy is the big fall-off in orders for 
machine tools—38 percent below 
the start of the year; a fall of or- 
ders for, structural steel by 21 per- 


Since January, machine orders 
fell five percent. All those enter 
the major economic factor known as 
capital investment — expansion of 
sl asteled. This coincides wtih some 
heavy cutbacks in government or- 
ders due to some budget economies. 


demand for goods and a! 
havoe in southern California air- 


These cutbacks, already playing 


eraft towns, will probably result in 
‘a total of 100,000 unemployed 
among aircraft workers by the end 
of the year. Cuts are he taking 
place in numerous other fields 
where only substitution of produc- 
tion for consumer needs can re- 
store work for tens of thousands 
due for layoff. 

Industries now operating far un- 
der capacity, in addition to aircraft, 
are auto, steel, copp2r and other 
metals, paper, lumber, oil and ap- 
pliances. All. of them key fields 
where the Kefauver Anti-Monopoly 
Committee now holding hearings, 
says big corporations “administer” 
prices without even regard for mar- 


cent compared to the first six 


ket conditions. 


art of the job. But the State 


2 


— the hot corner 


egislatures have an obligation | 


to enact enforceable anti - dis- | 


crimination laws which will pre- 
vent such ugly sores in the vari- 
ous states. | 
“Specifically, we call upon the 
New York State Legislature to 
strengthen the State Committee 
Against Discrimination (SCAD) 
by enabling that body to initiate 
investigations of discriminatory 


practices.” 
* 


THE FULL DETAILS of The 
Worker’s resort survey appeared 
in the Aug. 4 and Aug. 11 is- 
issues of this newspaper. The in- 
vestigation, which covered some 
75 vacation retreats in nine 
northeastern _ states, 


Negroes. 

The: Worker conducted its in- 
vestigation via identical letters 
sent to the resorts by two 


couples. The only difference be- | 
tween the inquiries was the in- | 


clusion of a paragraph in one 

identifying the aaa as a Negro. 
Only 14 of the resorts queried 

revealed a_ clear-cut, 


revealed | 
widespread discrimination against | 


aig | 
criminatory policy.. A number of |. 


hotels claimed that no accom- 


modations were available for the | 


Negro couple. This ancient 
dodge was exposed by 
Worker when lettérs to the pre- 
surnably white vacationer, ~<lated 
at the same time, indicated that 
reservations could be made. 
The overwhelming number of 
resorts, however, gave the Negro 


couple’s inquiry the wastebasket | 


treatment—49_ of the hotels not 
responding at all. 


Since the publication of the | 
original survey, The Worker has , 
evidente 


obtained additional 
concerning two of the resorts 
surveyed. | | 
The Nevele Country Club, EI- 
lenville, N. -Y., has responded 
with a warm and gracious letter 
of welcome to the Negro couple. 
Previously, they had been listed 
as not responding. | 
Gray's Inn, Jackson, New 
Hampshire, also listed as not re- 
sponding, has joined the ranks 


of those resorts) which employ | 
in| | 
order to enforce their Jimcrow!) | 


deliberate misrepresentation 


policy. The White Mountains 
vacation retre. 
couple a letter informing them 
that) accommodations were not 
available during the period re- 
quested. 

- In response to.an inquiry from 
the presumably white couple, 
MAILED AT THE SAME TIME 
AS THE NEGRO COUPLES 
LETTER, Gray's sent an attrac- 
tive illustrated brochure and rate 
card, plus a covering note indi- 
cating that accommodations 
were available. 

Documentary evidence of the 
charges made in The Worker’s 
survey are in the files of this 
newspaper and will be made 
available .to any properly author- 
ized law-enforcement agency of 
the states involved upon request. 


Auto Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) — 
gaining when the union meets 
the company next March. 

Many felt that Chrysler, which 
asked for a wage cut, would kee 
demanding that in order to bol. 
ster their competitive position as 
against GM and Ford. Chrysler 
workers remember that in 1955 
the same Colbert came to a 
UAW-Chrysler conference, beg- 
ging for more “cooperation” in 
order to “compete” with the 
others of the Big Three. 

Most workers didn’t care if the 
companies cut the price on the 
1958s because as they said, “we 
are never able to buy them, so 
what.” 

Out at Ford’s in Dearborn, 

carl Stellato, president of the 
UAW Local 600 expressed ma- 
jority sentiment when he said: 
“Whether prices are raised . or 
lowered, we will be secking the 
fulfillment of our demands; ... 
the shorter work week with in- 


The | 


~ 
sent the Negro 
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by jack styles — 
CONFESSION OF A DODGER FAN 


LOOK, DOC! I think I better explain. This ain’t my idea at 
But the wife says I've been acting very peculiar lately and 


all. 
You know. Like a head 


maybe I oughta go see someone about it. 
doctor. 
Huh? Qh sure, doc. A psychiatrist, I mean. So I’m here. 


Now don’t go telling me I hate my father. Ha, Ha! No of- 
fense meant, doc. Just a kind of joke, like. You never knew my 
father, anyway. Let me; tell you, he was —— 

What’s that, doc? Symptoms? Oh, I getcha. Sure. Dizzy 
spells. All the time dizzy spells. Like I dont know if I'm coming 
or going: Know what I meanP My wife says for me that's normal. 
But that’s her. She's a great little kidder, she is. | . 

Yeah, doc. That's right. This is kind of new for me. How 
iong? Let me see. Oh, just about six months I'd gay. Yeah. That’s 
all. Ever since O'Malley says the Dodgers is pe to Los Angeles 
next year. 


x. 
P 

WELL, NO. He don't exactly say the Dodgets is going. As 
a matter of fact, he says the Dodgers is staying. All he wants is for 
the city to tear up about 88 blocks on Atlantic Ave. and build the 
Brooks a new stadium. Well, that’s when I start getting these dizzy 
spells. 
One day I pick up the paper, it says the Dodgers is gone. It’s 
just they haven't signed all the papers yet. But that don’t mean 
nothing. Next year Hodges and Campy and the Duke (God bless 
him) are gonna be in Los Angeles. So I go out and get myself 
stiff and ery all night on ageount of I] always loved the Brooklyns, 
Babe Herman, Durocher, Pete Reiser, Jackie Robinson, fat Hugh 
Casey, even Mickey Owen, which he dropped that third strike* but 
even with love, I'm not looking to take no cross-country trip just 
to see them play out in some city you could get poisoned being out 
in the streets, | 

Whadya say, doc? On the couch? Oh, sure.’ Savy, this is 
smooth. Just like in the movies, huh. So, like I was saying. l go 
out and when I come home at two in the a.m. I'm stiff as a board 
and the Mrs. dont even say nothing, neither. I get up in the morn- 
ing and my head feels like a case of Schaefer lands on it, but I 
figure, what the hell—that’s it and there ain’t no more to be done, 
You cant cry over a ball team forever. 

[ sit down at the table for a cup of coffee—I open the paper 
and there it is right in front of me.. The Brooks ain’t going. They're 
staying. Maybe in Flushing, which is in Queens somewhere, but 
still, that only costs fifteen cents to get there and no $99 (plus tax) * 
like they say in those advertisements. | | 

That's when I get the first attack, doc. I’m reading the paper, 
and all of a sudden I find myself out flat on the couch and the kids 
are yelling, “Daddy's dead, daddy’s dead,” and the wife is bawling, 
and old Mrs, Koenigsburg, which livés next door, is standing there 
\ ringing her hands and mumbling something about “the wages of 
sin. 

Well, I dont have to take that stuff, especially in front of the 
kids. So Ff try to sit up and evervone starts yelling all over again. 
“Hes moving. Hes moving.” And all of a sudden, Doc Winston’ 
comes in from the kitchen with a sandwich in his hand and he 
says, Oh, youre still alive. Well, weil.” 

: * 

NOW, I don't want to drag this out, doc. So Ill give it to you 
straight. Doc Winston tells me to stay home from work for_a 
couple of days and take it easy. <Any way, thats what I do and 
everything is going along fine. | 

Pretty soon I'm back at work and the doe says if I keep it up 
he'll even let me take in, a night game in a-few weeks, Then it hap- 
pens al] over again. Big headlines in all the papers. The Giants 
are going to San Francisco, Great, says I. I mean San Francisco 
ain't nearly far enough to suit me, but they tell me you cant go | 
any further and still be in the league. Goodbye and good luck 
and dont hurry back is my idea. | 

But then the papers sav the Dodgers is going again, only this 
time for sure. No Flushing. No Coney Island. No Parade 
Grounds. Not even Jersey City. Los Angeles—smog and all. 
That's when I get the second attack.. It happens in the subway, 
and all of sudden I find myself on the living room couch again 
with the kids yelling and the Mrs. erving sal old Mrs. Koenigs- 
burg still doing business at the same old stand. 4 

In a couple of days I'm up and around again and I keep 
saying to myself it’s.stupid for a grown man to carry on like this 
for a bunch of guys which happens to wear BROOKLYN on their 
uniform but is really from North Carolina and Minnésota and 
Arizona and some other places on the west coast. | 

* 

I FIGURED I'm all recovered and that’s that. But doc, you 
don’t know the half of it. This morning I’m listening to the radio 
when the man comes on with the news and says that now it looks 
like the Dodgers might stay in Brooklyn after all but on the other hand 
they could still be going to Los Angeles, that is, if the people out 
there still want them. in which case they might.go to Montreal or 
maybe Asbury Park, unless they go out and build their own stadium 
at Jones Beach. | 

Well, I don’t have tc tell you. That was the last straw. One 
minute I’m listening to the ‘radio and then POOF! Back on the 
couch with the kids yelling, the wife crying and Mrs. Koenigsburg 
telling everybody about how if a man sews up a wind he gets a 
hurricane or a whirlwind or something like that. 

That’s when the Mrs. says I should come to see you, She | 
figures maybe a head doct—excuse me, psychiatrist, could tell 
me what’s the matter with me. Like do I have an octopus com- 

lex or something. You know. . : 

. So then I Prag What’s wrong, doc? You look kind of pale 

all of a sudden. Here, you sit down on the couch. Yeah. That's 

it. Lie down and rest. What's the matter? You want me to call 

a doctor or something? | a ; 
Nothing like that, huh! You just suddenly got a terrible dizzy 

spell. Sure, I understand, doc. 1 understand perfectly. 


FT 
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creased take-home pay.” 

One worker put it like this: 
“Would you, #f you were bar- 
gaining for let’s say, ‘jewelry 
workers, tell them that their 
1958 demands would be looked 
at differently if the employers 


‘cut the price of diamonds?” 


And 1958 automobiles tor 
Michigan’s 225,000 idle workers, 


those on short work weeks, those 


even working full time,. would 
still be as far away as diamonds 
if the prices were cut. 


a> 
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By JACK GREENSTEIN 


Approached from one viewpoint, 
“The Pride and The Passion,” 
Stanley Kramer's first technicolor 
spectacle, is definitely several 
notches above the usual run of 
wide-screen epics. In its subject— 
the guerrilla resistance of. the 
Spanish people against Napoleonic 
subjugation—the film treats with 
maiters ‘that may have overtones 
for today if only in their recollec- 
tion of past Spanish struggles for 
freedom, Frank Sinatra's character- 
ization of the unlettered shoemaker, 
leading “the Spaniards who do not 
run” is a sensitive portrayal, em- 
bodying many of the finest aspects 
of this type of role to be found in 
film literature. 

The use of hundreds of Spanish ~ ae | 
peasants, not just in a few climatic . aS ome 
“crowd scenes” but throughout the FRANK SINATRA 
film, contributes a sweeping sense | 
of an undertaking that, for once,| gun—to blast the walls of Avila, his 
merits the overworked Hollywood|home town, now the , provincial 
term “colossal.” In the best scenes,! headquarters of the French. 
there is an ovocation of the spirit) Pelee lak | kel Othe |. wited| Fade 
and strength of Goyas drawings,| deviations, is concerned with the 


monumental ettorts involved in 


even to a extent of utilizing the 
‘ . , . > ra ) ma on ; 

sombre, juminous quality of Goya > transporting the monstrous weapon 

lover the plains, mountains and 


lighting. | 
rivers of Spain. “The Gun,’ as C. 
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Yet, having accorded “The Pride 
and the Passion” its due praise, one;$ Forester called the novel on 
again experiences the same feeling which the film was based, towers 
of unfulfilled expectancy — giving physically and artistically above all 
way to disappointment—that mark- else. 
ed the actual vor wn of the film. | It is in this singleness of theme 
There is something lacking in “The : 

Pride and the Passion” and, pre-| ha is 
cisely because it is-‘not just another the film. “The Pride” of the British 
technicolor extravaganza, that officer, “The Passion” of the guer- 
“something” leaves a _ disturbing, rilas, even the extraneous love story 
void in a viewers enjoyment. ‘involving Cary Grant and Frank 

My | * |Sinatra in a triangle apexed by So- 

THE CHIEF “figure” in the film phie Loren (herself colossal in her 
is a cannon; according to the story,|tashion)—all are relegated to sec- 
the largest in Europe. It has been) ondary positions beetle the cannon. 
abandpned by the retreating Span-| From the beginning, each has a 

ny and a British naval cap-) different attitude toward it. Te the 
tain is} sent to find it so that it may|guerrila leader, it is the rallying 
be used against Napoleon. Cary} point for the resistance and for his 
Crant|as the British officer, enlists|leadership. “I am Miguel of the 
the aid of a guerrila band whose’ Gun,” he announces to a peasant 
leader| has other plans for the big! village whose aid le needs. To the 


THE 2nd AFL CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
is nevertheless tne key to ‘the ap- , ganization of the unorganized, or 
proach of progressives, otherwise Obstruction of such effarts by stress 
they have no basis for association! Of the primacy of craft unionism 
with others and are doomed to iso-|and jurisdictional differences; for 
lation. | Drogress on civil liberties or flirting 

Historically, those on the left with McCarthyism; for at least 
eRe ES WR Me a ‘some _— in the direction of a 
ave always made themselves MOSt! peace policy or for intensification 
effective only when they found) of the cold war; for greater democ-' 


common ground and joined with|racy in unions and a cleanout of 
the so-called |racketeeriag or maintenance of a 


“center.” The ‘term’ 

é le . |ecorrupt bureaucracy over unions. 

center” may be as academic as is| 

t] t “] fr” ° | th d aie Such, and many other issues are 
owe ret ee Ont) Srace Union the yardstick. They | also indicate 
movement today, Some people to the kind of lines upon which trends 
fit such terms, look to the patterns;could be determined iu unions to-| 
set in the past—patterns that have day. | 
no basis in life today. (Next Sunday we will take up) 


The important point is that those the attitude of the 9 acmgnagh ed lags 
junions and some of the questions 


who are most consistently progres- | raised by Harry Bridges.) - | 
sive must recognize the trend in the -. ee ) 
main stream of labor that is mov- 
ing in a progressive dixection on the; 
basis of present-day probiems and 
relations. Past “left,” “center” or, 
“right” designations would be false 
yardsticks ander present conditions. | 
*« 

THE |YARDSTICK for labor 
unions and a unionist today is prim-| mankind,” declares the UNITED 
arily on the basis of an attitude to) MINE WORKERS JOURNAL of 
the issues of the day. Only on that! August 1. “Outside of the Atomic 
basis can we judge who looks for- 
ward and who looks backward. 

What are some of those issues? 
For a militant struggle for eco- 
nomic) advancement, for new ob- 


' 
} 


“Fallout, light or heavy, is an in- 


sidious menace to the future of 


Energy Commission, opinion is vir-. 
tually unanimous that testing of 
latomic ‘devices’ must cease. No- 
body denies the fact that an atomic 
jectives to meet automation and! war means the end of civilization 

changes, like the’ as we know it.... | 
shorter work week, or dragging be-| “In an attempt to take our minds 
hind the economic) struggles; for) away from fallout, the AEC talks 
unification of labor or its division;!incessantly about a “clean” hydro- 
for completion of the merger in the gen bomb. They mean by “clean” 
states and cities, or continued de-'a bomb that would kill only Rus- 
Fay avd faciuer obstruction; for an sians. if the bomb is dropped on 
aggressive campaign for civil rights; Russia. The fallout from such a 
or evasion of that struggle, even’ bomb would not-—theoretically—en- 
support of the segregationists in|}danger lives in the United States. 
some cases; for an/ effective and 2g-!Of course. if the Russians develop 
gressive more independent c>~#-‘* “Tan” Guinea taat would mean: 
cal action, built up trom below, Americans only would be killed if 
like in Michigan ,or limitatien ¢f|a Soviet bomb hit Detroit. | 
: ‘ “We hope it isn’t true, but what! 


—_ 
' 


| 


‘that one finds the near fata! flaw in! 


their economic functions; for or-| 


‘Goliath seemed a giant 


MINE WORKERS JOURNAL 
HITS ‘CLEAN BOMB’ TALK 


own people, meanwhile hoping that this to continue is the Brotherhood 


Bob Feller Goes 


always have. The players, many of 
whora are afraid to up, need 
someone to front for them if they 
are to gain their rights.” 

He thinks they should have “at 
least an equal say with the owners” 
regarding the commissioner's office, 
which is now financed and con- 
trolled completely by the owners. 

Feller's idea on the reserve 


These conflicting relations should| Cause is a compromise that’ would 


make up the human dynamism of give the club that signs a player 


the film; in its way, it could have| control over him for no more than 


matched the slew se movement of: ric areiant 
the cannon. Unfortunately, Kramer | ‘” in*y . 

allowed the gun to usurp as well’as: AS BAD as baseball's reserve 
dominate, the human conflict and) 
interaction. He was content to al- 
low the action ground the gun to 
suffice. It does suffice, for a better 
grade spectacle. For a great film, 
it is painfully lacking. | 

| * 


Captain, it is a piece of armament 
which he is forced to loan to the 
guerrilas in order to obtain their aid 
in transporting it to the place where 
the British need it. 


IN THE absence of development 
lof human relationships (except for 
‘the tacked-on love story), “The 
Pride and the Passion” becomes a clause 1S, Feller thinks professional 


(Continued from Page 3) | 


five years—three plus an option for: 


series of adventure sequences: “The football's is worse. It’s “more of, 
‘Adventure of the River Crossing,” A monopoly. } 


“The Adventure of the Downhill) “In pro football,” he says, “one- 
Plunge,” “The |Attack of Fire- sidedness is carried much further. 
Balls,” ete,, etc. Any-one of these! “In baseball, the player at least! 


’ 


sequences could have been elimin-)has a choice of clubs before he, 


ated without detracting from the signs his first contract. In pro foot- 
film; a dozen more could have beer ball, the player draft robs the play- 
added without increasing anything! ¢rs ol that freedom. Either he plays 
but expenses. ‘for the club that drafts him—at the! 


At the end, of course, “The Pride”, Price that club wants to pay—or he! 


to Bat 


in the first place. Muth less can'I 
understand the players standing for 
it.” | 
Feller sat alongside of Bert Bell, 
National Football League Commis- 
sioner, during the Congressional 
hearings in Washington. 

“Bell was on the hot seat and 
he really did some squirming,” 
Feller reported. “I enjoyed it. 
Anyone ain professes. to see a de- 
gree of fairness in the draft gets no 
sympathy from me.” 

Maybe the players should hire. 
Feller as a business agent. 


a _— 


' 


—————— 


f ‘ 


On Reading the Bible 


in Prison ‘. 
|New Jersey attempted to refuse 
By WALTER LOWENFELS | membership to some of the newly- 
le! habe wine comeell hired Pennsylvania: brakemen. The 
David leapt up and cried— lodge officers were not only violat- 


becomes part of “The Passion,” but] nent play at all. ae | 

in the unmotivated, all-at-once man-| [t is the most un-American ar-| 

ner that has its roots in the need '@"gement one can possibly imag. 

for an ending, rather than in dra-|'"°: { cant understand ‘how the; 

matic conflict and growth. — owners had the gall to try it 

There are many moving scenes, 

which draw their power mainly, RAILROADS 

from the masses of Spanish peas-| 

alts. But here, too, the superticial! ee ed 

demands of extravaganza ‘de not! (Continued from Page 5) 

permit the mass to fully realize its; hood ef Locomotive Firemen and | 

humanity through glimpses of its; Enginemen (BLFE), Order of Rail- 

individuals. In a way, the big-| ay Chnaaibiie ORC d h 

‘ness of the crowds is relied upon) ~°Y “°" uctors | ), and Broth- | 

to achieve dramatic impact, as the erhood ot Locomotive Engineers 

bigness of the cannon is used. Un-| (BLE). 

fortunately, mere bigness is not/ One could compile a book of 

enough. many peges dealing with the white 
supremacist words and deeds of the 
raioad unions. Here are a few re-' 

cent ones. 


4 
. 


' 


A few years ago, a BRT lodge in| 


and slew the giant, Coliath,/img the Four Freedoms and the 

ten times his lown |dize. state law but also their own union | 
constitution which had been grudg- 
ingly amended in 1954 to admit all 
persons: to membership wherever | 
any law against racial exclusion) 
existed. The Negro workers fought 
back and, with the help of the New | 
Jersey Division Against Discrimina- | 
tion, came out victorious. Most of | 
the white workers did-not support | 
their leaders in this move nor did | 
any other lodges of the BRT in the 
area attempt any type of exclusion. | 


Some of the non - operating 
unions still maintain Jim Crow lo- 
cals including in the N.Y area. 
While they have equal rights with! 
other locals, a step forward from) 
the days of “auxiliary” locals, it 
is a terrible thing to see Negro and. 
white workers who do the same! 
work side by side, day after day 
belonging to different organiza- 
tions. The cost to the workers and) 
the, benefits to management have 

come so obvious that a number 


[s there not a cause : 
to. believe what we believe 
take on our own Goliath 
and bring him to his knees? 


The poor no longer poor, 
the blind no longer blind, 

the brotherhood on earth 
of all human kind. 


till David laid him low 
the strength of all his people 


in one small human blow. 
e 


ad 


\ 


the AEC seems to be seeking“fs a 
‘clean bomb’ for the United States;7™ 

4, of mergers have taken place recent- | 
One guaranteed to kill 80 million ly. But the evil is still widespread 


Russians without endangering Our’ One of the unions that permits 


, 


the Russians will be stuck with a,of Railway Clerks. It is to this 
“dirty” bomb which will not only “nion that the workers pictured in 
ill Americans but will also TF | relagg ry ae oa bor City, be- 
Russians when the winds drop the yy” a ee 


oll chek thea M. Harrison, a member of the 
allout on. the soviet “inion. . |AFL-CIO. Ethical Practices Com- 
This would be a hellish ambi- sali 
tion for any group of human be- | ait 
ings to hold!” Is it any. wonder, then, that Sen. 
Hided ix Johnson was able to inform the 
Senate that twelve railroad union 
presidents stipported his position 
on the jury trial amendment? Or 
that many railroad workers in the 
South are-active in the White Cit- 
izens Councils? | 
* 4 


' 


drawn from this brief survey? I 
‘'avould list these: 


A BIG POWER l. The railroad industry, be- 


‘af 


PEACE PACT NOW! 


‘mittee. 


WHAT conclusions should be’! 


cause of its size and age and be- 
cause it extends into every nook 
and cranny of our country, is one 
of the mdst effective carriers of 
white supremacy. in, the land. 
Therefore every American who be- 
lieves in equality for all of our cit- 
izens should acquaint himself with 


‘the situation and do everything 


possible te correct it. 

2. While state and city laws are 
very important and helpful, only a 
Federal FEP law will do the trick 


lespecially in the South. State and 


federal FEP bodies must be given 
the right to initiate investigations 
both as regards companies and 
unions. 

3. The Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Committee, headed by Vice 
President Nixon, should be exposed 
as a piece of political chicanery. 
Set up to guarantee that all firms 
having contracts with the govern- 
ment use fair employment methods, 
the Committee has accomplished 
exactly nothing. There is hardly a 
railroad in the country that does 
not have government contracts in 
connection with carrying mail, pas- 
sengers, or freight. Yet there is not 
a single instance where a railroad 
has changed its biased apprdacih 
as the result of action by this Com- 


4. The AFL-CIO should be 
urged to add another to its Codes: 
a Code of Equal Rights. This 
should include the obligation of all 
anions toe accept all workers in 
their jurisdiction into membership, 
to bar separate locals wherever 
there is no reason for them, to 
guarantee equal rights to all mem- ~ 
bers to job promotion and to union 
leadership, and similar democratic 
provisions. tie 

(In the merging of present all- 
white and all-Negzo locals, care 
must be taken to prevent the elim- 
ination of the Negro leadership 
that has ame St Joint slates 


‘and other methods can be used to 


solve this problem.) 


5. There should be a continuous 
campaign to have young Negro 
men and women apply for railroad 
jobs as’ brakemen (or switchtend- 
ers), firemen, electricians, machin- 
ists, clerks of all types, ete. 

Most of these jebs require no 
previous training. Those who are 
rejected for any reason whatsoever 
should be urged to contact an FEP 
body immediately —in N. Y. it's 
SCAD at 270 Broadway. They 
should also get in touch with the 
nearest branch of the NAACP or 
with the-Urban League. 
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~ 30,000 Flu CasesinU. S. Noted So Far’ Negro Clerics Plan 


WASHINGTON. — A U. S. Public Health Service spokesman,said here that there 
have been about 30,000 cases of Asian flu in the U.S. to date, with confirmed outbreaks in 
20 states and the territory of Hawaii. He said the 30,000 figure * “probably is an underesti- 


mate.” 


of the new type of flu, not yet 
eonfirmed by laboratory tests, 
have been reported in nine other 
states. and in Alaska, Dr. C. C. 
Dauer, Public Health statistical di- 
rector, said, 

He gave the! report at the open- 
ing session of a special conference, 
of health bffiders from all states | 


and territories, called by Surgeon! 1 


General Leroy |E. Burney. 

Burney warned the confeience|~ 
that there jis “always a possibility | 
that the new virus will become vi- 
rijent and) produce a severe form) 
of the disease. 

He said, however, that “from the 
point of view of the individu: il, we 
(Aeel there is little cause for special | 
anxiety or undue concern. 

“Even if an epidemic¢ should, 
develop, if present trends continue. 
the 10 to 20 percent of the people 
who might -¢ontract Asian in- 
fluenza would have relatively 
mild illness.” 

Burney told) the 
that ‘the burde n of 


a 


officers | 
out’: 


he alth 
te Tt \ Ing 


Touring U.S. Youths Have Talk with 


By LARRY MOYER 


(United Press Staff Correspondent) ) 
PEKING, China. 

Touring American 
this week met another Ameri- 


can who came to Peking the 


hard way. Captured in the 
Korean War, he is now a Peking 
University student. | 

He is Morris Wills, 24 of Fort, 
Ann, Lake George, N. Y., who was. 
taken prisoner! at the 38th Parallel 
in Korea in 1951. 


(Wills was one of the 21 U. 
servicemen who refused sdpatla: 
tion at the end of the Korean war). | 

Members of the. Ame erican | 
Youth delegation in China paid a} 
visit to Wills at Peking University | 
where he is a full-time student of | 
Chinese literature. | 

They dined together in the 
university cafeteria, while Wills re-| 
counted his experiences and opin-| 
ions of China. 

“Before coming to China I had 
some primitive ideas about the 
Chinese people wearing pigtails 


frayed in movies and comic strips, 
Wills said. 

“I like it here and like the peo-| 
ple,” he said. 
my studies.” 

While talking, Wills ate his food) 
with a large fork instead of the 
traditional chopsticks. j 

“I never did learn to use them,” 
he explained. -“I like some types 
of Chinese food but not all.” 

“IT still eat American food and 
dress as western as possible.” 

Eugené Bronstein, 24-year-old 
student from New York City on the| 
American youth tour, asked Wills if 
the Chinese feel any hostility to-| 
ward Americans. 

“No—not toward the average) 
American,” he replied. “But they 
don't like the American govern- 
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In addition, suspected outbreaks | 


'doses by Feb. 


anything to us, 
and acting the wav. they are por- B us’ he referred to himself and “6! troit in January. | 
"other 
iC shina. 


‘than J,” 
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the vaccination prcgram will be 
with the states and local commu- 
nities. He said, “We believe the 
voluntary, cooperative approach is 


the best way.” 


He said production vaccine 
‘manufacturers now expect to ex- 


ceed the original goal of 60 million 
# 

So far, some 585,000 shdts have | 
yeen turned out. 


The New York Health Depart- 
ment reported that 17 additional, 
victims of the disease were among) 
‘a group of 50 Latin-American high 


school students who arrived here | 


‘by bus Saturday. All but one :re- 
‘covered over the weekend. 


DJAKATRA, Indonesia. 
The Health Ministry said that 
the Asiatic influenza epidemic cost 
estimated 1,000 [n- 
About half a million per- 


stric ‘ken. 


ian lives in. 
donesia. 


sons were 


ment ' policy toward socialist coun- 
ties.” 


The young ex-GI, taken prisone: 


‘by the Chinese when he was only | 
youths [8, expressed the opinion that mi ny more bashful than American ones.” 


‘improvements affecting the life o! 
ithe ordinary citizen have taken 
place since his arrival—especially in| 
food, dress, construction and a rise 
in industrial capacity. 

In support of his claims, Wills 
said, “The Chinese make their awn 
cars and planes now. 

Asked whether he wants to re- 
‘turn to the U. §S. and when, he 
.| said, “Well, I get a little homesick 
once in a while, but I have no def- | 
inite plans for returning home right | 
now. 

“Jl return only after pelenins 
my studies. | 

“IT miss the physical ¢ -omforts, but) 
aside from that, not much.” 

Fred Grab, 22, another Ameri-' 
can tourist from Alexandria, Va., 


casked Wills if he is afraid to cabana 


to America. | 


la Young Dog” 


a ee me ee. 


Emlyn Williams 
To Do Show Based On 


Dylan Thomas Stories r 


Emlyn Williams will open a lim- ! 
ited engagement on Oct. 7 at the | 
Longacre Theatre as “A Boy Grow-. ; 
ing Up,” which is described by ° 
‘Mr. Williams himself as “an enter-: 
'tainment based on the stories of 
‘Dylan Thomas.” Mr. ‘Williams, 
‘who successfully proved back in 
1€52-1953 in his performance as’ 
Charles Dickeris that he can’ hold 
the stage alone without help from 


' 


any fellow actors, will be doing a 


‘solo performance again presented 
iby Sol Hurok. 

Mr. Williams will make no at- 
wwagpe to impersonate Dylan Thom- 
as and will develop the plot of 
“A Boy Growing Up’ largely 
through comic ‘Thomas -stories 
chosen ~ from "A Prospect of the 
. “A Portrait of the Artist As 
and the younger 
Dylans “Self-Portrait” from “Re- 
}furn Journey. e 


ye a. 


REV , KING 


The American visitors wanted to! Wills’ tuition.. board and 


know what romantic life is like in penses are paid by the Chinese Red 


(ross. 


He and 
talking long 


China. 


“Chinese girls—and men.— are 


after they 


“it 
get 


answere d. 
longer 
be 


Wills 
ali ttle 
here, ae 


just takes 
acquainted | stewed beef 
‘| with: ham, 


to 
Lieatitinat ly | 


the American visitors. s: it the American tour, 
finished | are leaving Peking 
altheir, dinner of roast Peking duck, | visit other Chinese cities, including 
and Bamboo shoots Changchun, Daireen, 
shrimp a nd Ww uhan. 


Vote Drive in South 


Rey. Dr. Martin Luther King is heading a group of Ne- 
voters in the South. Following a conference of 100 minis=— 
'gro ministers — a drive to register 5,000;000 Negro — 


- voters in the South. 


Following a conference of 100 
ministers and Negro spokesmen in 
the South, Rev. King said the civil 
rights bill as passed in the House 
would help in this drive. King 
declared: 

“We intend to use all ‘facilities 
of the law, and to appeal to the 
Justice Department wilenever it is 
necessary. 

The conference over which Rev. 
King presided was the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, 
which plans to set up headquarters 
in Atlanta in September. The Con- 
ference set a goal of $200,000 to 
be raised in order to register and 
get out the Negro vote, 

Republican leaders;** especially 
Vice President Richard Nixen, have 
indicated they hope to attach them- 
selves to the campaign headed: by 


Re Vv. King. 


Mev. 


Ex-Gl in Peking — 


ex-, other delicacies. 


Wills posed for 
and -newsreel men 


photographers 
accompanying 
The Americans 

Thursday | to 


Tientsin and 


UAW mobilizes lower ranks in Big 3 
Demands for ‘58 being drafted now 


DETROIT.—The 1958 contract tion by the rank and file about the _perieds, etc). 
moves between the UAW’s 14 mil-| present contr acts inability to offer r| 


enough job protection, many pro- 


lion members and the Big Three) 
posals will emerge. 


move into another step this week, | 


following the proposal recently by rumored will center around elim-_ 
the union to cut $100 from the inating the clause that gives man- 
‘Price of the 58 models, 

The union is preparing a series;ards of production; for a FEPC| 
of mobilizatiens of shop leaders to clause. 


draft the demands that will be| Other contractus] demands for! 


, A 
These proposals from what is| 


| 


“They (the Chinese) wont = finally ironed into shape at a Spe-| 1958 being talked of around the! 


Wills replied. 
ex-Gls now studying " 


“we already | 


As regards the U.S., 


“I want to complete|have dishonorable discharge and | tional 
echeduled Oct. 17 and 18. 


ithe Supreme Court decided if you 
have dishonorable discharges and 
again.’ 

Wills welcomed the visit of the 
41 Americans to China. 

“There have been quite a few 
Americans coming and going ‘and 
I ‘believe all this talk at home is| 
just to scare Americans {rom com- | 
ing,” he asid. 

Wills is the basketb. ll star 
Peking University s team. 


“It’s not because I'm so good but 
because most Chinese are shorter 
Wills explained. He is 6 
feet 2 inches tall. 
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cial economic convention in De- | shops are: 


Ford UAW. subcouncils. will) 
take- 
geet in the next month to draft 
demands to be presented to a Na-| 
UAW _ Ferd conftrehbe| BAY. 
® Stop decentralization. 


® Fight speed-up (adequate rest 


home pay. 


General Motors subcouncils will 


‘meet around Oct. 15, to prepare |; 
proposals for the contract changes | 
and economic demands. It’s ex- 
pected that C ‘hrysler section of the 
union will also be scheduling meet-| 
‘ings for a similar purpose. 


Ford Local 600 sub-council an- 
mounces that all resolutions on con-| 
tract or economic demands, must 
be suibmitted by Sept. 9. The local: 
‘the largest in UAW says that spe 
cial provisions are being made. for! 
membership participation in’ for- 
mulating contract demands, 


It’s expected that from: many | 
locals who elected new types of 
leaders as a result of dissatisfac- 


WANTED! 


Canvassers 
Clerical Workers 


Help put Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn on 


Ballot— 


Candidate for City 
Council | 

24th Senatorial Dist. 
Headquarters— 

15 Second Avenue 
Open Daily 10 AM- 
10 PM 
Open Sat. Aug 31 & 

Sun. Sept. Ist 
Closed Labor Day 


Campaign Committee 


_—— 


Let liars fear, let cowards 
shrink, 
Let traitors turn away, 
WW hatever we have dared to 
think 
That dare we also say. 
e ‘e. ¢ 
__James Russell Lowell 
Gloria & Carl Jefferson 


GARMENT WORKERS 
OPEN FORUM 
“The Racketeering Evil & 
_Laber Unions’’ 
Speaker, GEORGE MORRIS 
Wed. Sept. llth, 6:30 PM | 
Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41st St 


Admission 49¢ Auspices Garment 


® Substantial wage increase in| 


© 30 hour week with 40 hours 
weeks). 


| 


| 


| MOVING, 


Peoples Rights Party 


Preedom of Press Gomm. 


® Five point skilled trades prod- 
i 
© Elimination of seven-day op- 
erations. 
© Elimination of outside con- 


| agement the sole right to set stand- tractors. 


® 21 paid sick leave days (35 
days for Foundry workers). 

® Company paid hospital and 
medical insurance. 

® Severance and 
plan. 

© Improved vacation plan (four 


travel pay 


© Improved S. ‘U. B. 
© Retirement after 25 years. 
° Increase pension benefits 


continue benefits to surviving de- 
pendents. 
®~Fwo-year contracts. 


Sul 


Sonia) and Sam Schneider, 


Saturday 
| meeting, Saturday, August 31st, 
‘Broad Lane Villa, 214 Beach 
| Rockaway. 
_§ other artists in a program as fits the oc- 


‘'Ausp: 
; 


Memorial 
8:30 p.m, 
20th St., Far 
Nadyne Brewer, soprano and 


casion. | Prominent speakers. $1. 


Subs 
Memorial Committee. 


Coming 


GEORGE MORRIS, labor editor, Daily 
Worker, speaks on The Racketeering Evil 
and Labor Unions. Wed. Sept. 11, 6:30 p.m, 
Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Adm. 49 centsy 
Auspices: Garment Freedom of the Press 
Coimmittee. 


Classified Ads: 


FOR SALE 


—— | 


IMPORTED’ BICYCLE—26” Wheel, Coaster 
and Hand Brake. with pump and bag. 
SPEC. $29.95. Standard Brand Dist., 


143 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


—* 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


storagce, long distance picky 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi-x 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


ad 
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Communist Leaders Urge All-Out Drive for 3,000 — 
Signatures to Put Elizabeth G. Fiynn on Ballot 


*—N\'urday and Sunday during the La- 


the designation of the People’s |ficance of these decisions, to help 
Former City Councilmay Benj- destroy the fabric of lies about 
amin J. Davis and George B. 


Cherney, chairman and gg 9 
r 


respectively of the New Yo 
State Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, will address a meeting 


of campaign workers at 9:30 p.m. 
next Wednesday at 15 Second 
. a 


THE NEW YORK State Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party has 


hor Day weekend. The campaign 


committee has appealed for volun- 
teers to come to the headquarters 
and canvass registered voters for 
signatures to place Miss Flynn's 
name. on the November ballot. 

The appeal .of the New York 


State Committee, signed by Benj- 
Ave. | 


amin’ J. Davis, chairman and 
George Blake Charney, secretary, 
follows: 

“The campaign for Elizabeth 


Rights Party. The loge require- 
ment to qualify a candidate is 3,000) 
signatures. The final date for filing 
is Sept. 23. 


Communism built up in the cold 
war, and thereby advance the 
struggle for civil liberties and the 

“It is a tremendous job. ge | legality of the Communist Party. 
a few weeks remain. Yet it is a job) “The opprtunities are clear and 
that can be done, and in doing it! dramatic. There is, however, a big 
a splendid opportunity will open|«jf”’_if the necessary signatures are 
up to speak to masses of people| secured. The minimum is 3,000. 
on the streets, in meeting halls, over The. time is critically short. Ex- 
radio and ‘television on the issues neriences of canvassers working 
of the campaign, and from the) in the community demonstrate. that 


viewpoint of a Communist. 


ithe people will respond. With but 


called for an all-out campaign to|Gurley Flynn for the City Council 
secure 3,000 signatures to place|of New York is under way. The 
Elizabeth Curley Flynn) Commu-' official announcement appeared in 
nist leader and outstanding fighter|the press on Aug. 25. 

for labor rights and socialism, on| “Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
the New York City ballot as an in-'known to many thousands of people 
dependent candidate for City Coun-,in New York and throughout the 
cil. Miss Flynn wil! run under the;country as a Communist leader 
designation of the People’s Rights)and a staunch fighter for labor. 
Party, [She recently completed a_three- 
Miss Flynn’s campaign commit- | y#ar sentence under the Smith Act. 
tee has opened headauarters at 15! “She is entered as an independ- 
Second Ave. The headquarters will|ent candidate for City Council in 
be oven dav and night and on Sat- the 24th Senatorial District under. 


IS 


: bis 2 ja modest effort to date, the aver- 

IT IS the first election caM-'age return for signatures equals 
paign since our national conyen-|or exceeds previous campaigns. 
lion. It is the first opportunity,| The need is for people to canvass 
therefore, to discuss the issues ithe woters on a regular nightly 
within the context of the new pol-|and weekend basis. This is what 
icles and orientation adopted at the! will determine the success of the 
convention, ‘undertaking to qualify Elizabeth 

“It is the first election campaign Gurley Flynn for a candidate. 
since the recent Supreme Court de-| “We urgently appeal to all sec- 
cisions on the Smith Act. It is the}tions and clubs and their members 
first opportunity therefore, in the|/throughout the city to take an 
electoral arena to discuss the signi-!active part in this signature drive.” | 


ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


~ Young Negro Mother Narrowly 
Escapes Mississippi Lyncher 


By JULIE MICHAELS 


CHICAGO-—Today, somewhere on Chicago's teeming 
south side, a refugee from the inhumanity and lynch ter- 
ror of Mississippi, U.S.A., a Negro mother of four children. 
lives. Far from the lynch mad mob that was determined 


to hang her, she told her story to The Worker. 


_ In order to protect this cham- 
ing woman and her children, as 
well as her husband and other 
relatives who remain behind ‘jin 
that anti-Negro hell hole, Mis- 
sissippi, The Worker has agreed 
not to reveal her identity. 


was picked the Willis’ earned $8 
per month. This was in addition 
to “free rent” at the house they 
lived in. She explained htat “this 
is the custom when you are crop- 
ping’ Then at the harvest the 
accounts are settled, and the em- 


‘friendliness. She admitted thht she 


| of American labor, Mayor Wagne 


The Mayor made the stateme 


President Moe Rosen of the 


> 


i <2 , 
‘in jail, though; He doesn't tell me 
} . } 
the truth always since I have been, 
Il because .he doesnt want to 


national annual celebration. 


worry me. 
* 


| IN SPITE of her frailty and size 
'(L1) Mrs. Willis seems. vigorous in’ 
her spirit and generous in her 
WASHINGTON, 

Children¢living in the northeast 
section of the U.S. could. receive 
up to one-fourth the maximum 
permissible dosage. of dreaded 


was very scared down South and 

told of the reasons. : 
Violence has been the white 

supremacists’ answer to the strug-| 


FALLOUT POISON FOUND 
HEAVIEST IN NORTHEAST 


gles of the Negro people to gain 


Strontium-90. if muclear weapons 


UNION LABEL IS “BADGE 
~=OF MERIT,” SAYS MAYOR 


The union label on a preduct in a store is the “badge of merit” 
‘r declared. 


nt in a special City Hall proclama- 


tion declaring the period of Sept. 2-8 Union Label Week. 


Union Label and Service Trades 


Council of Greater New York announced that a number of local unions 
are arranging special events to highlight their participation in the 


——— 


ithe bones of all human beings, can 
produce leukemia and bone. can- 
cer. 

| The report quoted the forecasts 
of 12 scientists on bone levels of 
Strontium-90 in the northeast 


Mrs. Willis (as we shall call  ¢ Fares Be AE Se BOs ONE 
{ their full citizenship rights. “It all }..+, are continued at present rates children under different conditions. 


her for the purposes of this story) 
is a native of Mississippi who 
committed the “unforgiveable 
crime” of striking a white wo- 
man. The fact that this white 
woman, her employer, struck 


first and hit her hard with a. 


stick was immaterial to the white 
Mississippians who planned mob 
action. 

This young woman and her 
husband feared with good reason 
that she would be lynched if she 
remained in the southern com- 
munity another night. 

| * 

MRS, WILLIS was eager to 
tell her story so that people ev- 
erywhere could know what the 
Negro people are suffering trom 
“because they are trying to get 
their civil rights.” She said that 
it is easy to tell, now that she “is 
out,” but it “is terrible when you 
are inside” as though it were a 


kind of prison of cruelty and 


brutality. 

The fugitive from mob injus- 
tice is a frail but warmly attrac- 
tive woman in her early 20s, who 
for several years was a. tractor 
driver on the farm where she and 
her husband -“cropped.” Her 
youngest child is) not yet walk- 
ing and she has not been well 
since her birth. 

Last season, in spite of a fair- 


ly good crop of cotton, the Wil- | 


lis family ended the year in debt 
to the “white man.” In the winter 


her husband borrowed $100 | 


from the farmer-employer in 


order to get food and clothing ; 


for the children: Later Mrs. Wil- 
lis went te work two weeks for 
the “white woman.” 


The woman did not pay her | 


for the work and Mrs- Willis re- 
fused to continue working tor 
nothing. She was working just to 
get some food for the children 
and if she couldn't get food she 
wouldn't work. The boss’ wife 
told her to get out of the house 
and not to come back. _ 

i * 


FROM March uniil i 
a’ 47aAl,va ahbidl i? TOT 
44 L1G, Crop 


ployer takes out whatever is 
owed to him. 

In June ‘in desperation Mrs. 
Willis again went to the white 
woman for money. “There is no 
place else you can go,” she was 
told. She was met with a threat 
and was told to get off the place 
as before. The woman chased her 
and hit her with a stick. Mrs. Wil- 
lis became angry and knocked 
her down. She then ran home 
and stayed there until evening 
when her husband came home. 


The “white man” had met him, 
Mr. Willis, on his way home 
from work and told him that he 
was going to get the police and 
take Mrs, Willis to jail that eve- 
ning. The Negro couple conclud- 
ed that the police would most 
likely be a mob and that Mrs. 
Willis’ lite was in danger. 

They decided to leave after 
dark that night, and come to 
Chicago where Mrs. Willis’ moth- 
er lives, . 

* 

THE husband wanted to walk 
through the fields, but his wife 
insisted they take the road since 
the children-had no shoes. Soon 
they heatd a car with its lights. 
olf approaching. Mr. Willis told 
his wife to take the children 
through the field and to try to 
get away while he talked to the 
people in the car. He would try 
to get avyay as soon as possible, 
and would meet her in ——. 

_ She went to friends in B—, 
a nearby town, where her mother 
wired her money for tickets to 
Chicago. She waited over one 
night in ———. “We didn’t have 
any money for food but people 
were nice to us and bought the 
children food in the station where 
we stayed over night.” Mr. Wil- 
lis didn’t arrive so she came to 
Chicago the next day. 

| Several months later she heard 

‘from him that he had been in jail, 
was out, and hoped within about 
six months to earn enough money 
to repay the “white man” and then 

join her here. Mrs. Willis then said 

with the first sadness she had al- 
lowed oul “I am aivail he is still 


a 


started after the Supreme Court | over the next several years. 

‘made the decision on segregation (These statistics were contained 
and the NAACP came.” She was in the report last week by the 
afraid to join down there because canate-House atomic committee in 
people who did were killed or just! summary analysis of its hearings 
disappeared. lield earlier this year on the re- 
| Several years ago a neighbor sults of a radioactive fallout. 
came to her and suggested she ut} The committee emphasized that 
‘her name on a Christmas list €-'a doubling of the rate of nuclear 
cause they were sO poorT and ha testing “in the next 10 vVears or so” 
‘no clothes for the children. She Wa$ should result in “somewhat more 
eager to do this, but when he ad-' than double” the maximum per- 
mitted he was a member of the'missible amount of radioactive 
NAACP she wished she had not Strontium - 90 being deposited in 
put her name on the list. Right!the bones of children. 

after this she saw him shot and Kill-| Strontium-90, which is sprayed 
‘ed in, cold blood as he started to jnto the atmosphere by nuclear ex- 
|Plosions and eventually lodges in 


enter his house across the street. 
* pam soe Se PAS: 


| A MAN she and her husband) 
knew, a sharcropper, started fishing 
‘one wet day. His white boss asked! 
him if he didn’t want to work. He! 
said he didn’t because the weather 
was too wet for that work. He went, 


on fishing andi that night his body SN See 
was found in| the river. No per-; SAN FRANCISCO, 


P 4 he T ba ~ ‘ , 
sonal property including a govern- rhe United Electrical, Radio and 
Iment check were taken. “so you} Machine Workers Union (UE) after 

steady decline due to raids since 


‘know it wasn’t robbery.” ss ; 
1949, “started to climb back up, 


Then there were seven girls and : ; 
ieee boys whe aul disappeared) bert _ J. Fitzgerald, president of 
| ithe union, announced as he opene 


‘last year. They were in their late nibs Neg 
teens and early 20s. No one knows the union 22nd convention here. 
what happened to them. Many ru-| Were starting to take back some 
‘mors wnet about and the whites of the locals that either jumped out 
‘tried to say that the boys were re-'under attack or were raided by 
sponsible. However the young peo- other unions,” said Fitzgerald. 
ple were all related so it could not 
have been that, Mrs, Willis stated. j..1¢ of UE News in the hands of 
These are only some of the many the members carried the headline, 
horrible stories) she knew. She said,|“300 in District 1 Machine Com- 
“People just disappear, and often) pany Return to UE.” The story re- 
you don't dare ask what has hap-| ported that : the workers ot the 
pened to-them, No one likes to be Waldman-Jacquard Knitting .Ma- 
asked, and if asked, most evade an|chine Co. voted by 135 to 126 to 
answer from fear of being quoted, | : ae se he eee 
and perhaps getting into trouble and not bitterness. She has the chil- 
for mentioning a suspicion.” dren and “people have been very 
* 


FEAR, silence, and hatred per-|fresh bed spreads neighbors had 
ivade the atmosphere. Even fishing, | brought to cover the two beds in 

se her spotless two-room apartment. 
with its appeal of solace, has lost) ch. fears for her husband bit feels 
this appeal as people face the pos-'he will’ come to -join his family 
sibility of bringing up the body of again, And above all she knows 
a friend: or relative who has disap-| that people will continue to fight 
peared. = haley ee for their civil rights in spite of the 
but Sirs, VV us speaks wila nope violence, 


; 


'shoremen’s 
Union addressing it Thursday. The 
ILWU afranged a reception for the 
‘UE delegates in its hall during 
the week, 


Playhouse 90’ To Do 


As Fitzgerald spoke, the current: 


A Dram 


| It said that from 4 to 10 Stron- 
tium units would be deposited in 
the bones of young persons on the 
basis of all Strontium-90 produced 
‘before 1957. A total of 100 units 
is the maximum permissible 
amount, a 

| If nuclear tests are continued at 
the present rates over the next 
few years, it said, the bone level 
could rise to 10 to 25 units if ex- 
‘isting fallout pattern is maintained. 
. The report said that the north- 
ern United States and southern 
|Canada suffered the highest fallout 
ot Strontium-90 in the world. This 
was due to fallout patterns result- 
ing from varying wind conditions. 


REPORTS 


UNION IN COMEBACK 


‘return to the UE from steel union 


to which they had switched some 
years ago, 


~ The convention met throughout 
the week with Harry Bridges, presi-- 
dent of the International Long- 
and Warehousemen’s 


a Against 
Book Burning 
“A Sound of Different Drum- 


good to me.” She pointed to the 


mers” by Robert Alan Aurthur will 
be presented on CBS Television’s 
“Playhouse 90,” Thursday, Oct. 3 

Aurthur’s drama takes place in 
a future society in which it is for- 
bidden to possess’ or read books 
under penalty of death. The play 
shows how a small band of people 
defy the edict, 

Aurthur has written a number 
of outstanding. television dramas in- 


‘eluding “A Man Is Ten Feet Tall,” 


‘which later served as the basis for 


the movie “Edge oi ine City,” 


Reentered as second class matier Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879 
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one Auto Workers Against 


i Paring Down Demands 


A Cuban sugar worker and his child outside their shack. 


By RICARDO LOZANO 


HAVANA, Cuba. — The sledgehammer 


which Dictator Batista 


has been wielding against the Cuban people—the army—is beginning to 
crack. The crack is only a small one. as yet and the steel is still hard, but it 
may not remain that way for long. Tuis reporter has learned from authori- 
tative sources that about a month ago Batista called a meeting of high 
army Officers to discuss “the situation.” The dictator looked grim. He made 4 speech 
demanding an even tougher crackdown and the wiping out of all opposition. A heated 
discussion followed and one after another officers took the floor. Some spoke up pretty 
sharply. They dared to criticize. His Majesty was not pleased. After the meeting 18 of- 
ficers landed in jail, This is only a beginning. The fact is that Batista long afo lost the 


support of every section of the 
Cuban public except those busi- 
nessmen who feed at the U. S. 
trough, the handful of incredibly 
corrupt, right-wing labor leaders 
headed by a renegadé from the 
Communist Party, Eusebio Mu- 
jal, and—most important of all— 
the army. Theyre still with him, 
but how solidly and for how long 
is a question. 

The opposition of the Cuban 
people to the hated Batista re- 
-gime has grown enormously in 
the past couple of months. Sup- 
sm for Fidel Castro’s forces that 
vave been waging guerilla war- 
fare from their stronghold in the 
Sierra Maestra mountains has 
grown im proportion. 

* 


INDICATIONS are that the 
Strength of this porn move- 
‘ment is causing the U. S. State 
Department, which put Batista 
in power through a coup on 
March 10, 1952, to begin shop- 
ping around for a “safe” replace- 
ment. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean that Batista’s number is up. 

Throughout these years of hor- 
ror for the Cuban people, the 
Wall Street-Washington interests 
and the Cuban army, plentifully 
equipped by the U. S. govern- 
ment, have been Batista’s main- 
stays. U.S. Ambassador Arthur 


Gardner repeatedly went out of 
his! way to express his affection 
for) Batista and his murder re- 
gime. 

The tipoff on a possible cool- 
ing of Washington’s ardor came 
with the arrival here on July 15 
of the new ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith. Hardly had he present- 
his’ credentials than he became 
involved in a hassle with the 
foreign office over his insistence 
on visiting Oriente Province, the 
hotbed of both the civil and mili- 
tary resistance movement, Smith 


won out, 
* 


SMITHS VISIT to Santiago 
de| Cuba, capital of Oriente Prov- 
ince, coincided with a protest 
demonstration of 200 women, 
many of them dressed in black. 
His public criticism of the brutal 
police attack on the demonstra- 
tion aroused loud cries of “in- 
tervention” on the part of Ba- 
tista spokesmen and was also as- 
sailed as interventionist by some 
sections of the opposition. Of 
course, Smith was merely con- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The main thing we found in talking to a 
bunch of auto workers last weekend about the shrieking 
headlines here on the auto companies’ rejection of Walter 
Reuthers proposal to nianagement to cut car prices $100 


to help curb inflation was that 
the workers need and want a 
wage increase. The workers 
k:.ow about the fabulous profits 
of their employers and are in 
no mood to talk about paring 
down demands for 1958, of 
which the top ones are a shorte: 


_ work week and “the biggest raise 


ever asked.” 

At the Plymouth plant we 
sounded out sentiment and most 
opinions were “that the union 
should get off it now,” and “that’s 
enough. The point here being 
that Chrysler has actually pro- 
posed that the union take a wage 
cut, GM has proposed the union 
refrain from asking for a wage 
increase, and Ford charges the 
union will throw gasoline on the 
fires of inflation by ‘asking for 
higher wages. 

The Plymouth and Dodge 
workers we talkéd to said it’s 
time to talk about a wage in- 
crease and the union should be 
fighting for the shorter work- 
week. 

* 


AUTO WORKERS who know 
what goes on about car prices 
told us that there is an asking 
price for new cars and a selling 
price. They pointed out the new 
Dodge has an asking price of 


gler IS 


$3,500 but an arrangement can 
be made with a dealer to get it 
for $5,000. 


“So why should we give the | 
companies a handle to ask us for 
a wage cut, like Colbert (head of 
Chrysler) did?” asked one Dodge 


worker, 

H{e-said that 2,500 of his peo- 
ple will not get back ta work on 
the 1958 Dodge because Chry- 
is, going to build. some 
Dodges at Newark, Del., in a 
new plant erected with fast tax 
write-olf money. 


“We are interested in the 


shorter work week with no cut in 
take-home pay, to help us get 
jobs 


for those 2,500 Dodge 
workers,” the union leader said. 
This Dodge iman |was op- 
posed to “getting into a box 
where we have to tie our wage 
demands to ear prices,” when 
everyone knows the companies 
will pass any cut in prices onto 
the bargaining table and demand 
wage cuts for the workers. 


MOST WORKERS we talked 
to felt that it wasnt wrong to 
publicize, for example, that GM 
investors made 21 
their investment, but that car 
prices shouldn’t be part of bar- 

(Continued on Page 9) 


‘Worker's’ Jimcrow Resort Probe 
Draws Two Governors’ Replies 


By JACK STYLES 


+ 


’ 


percent On 


GOVERNORS Averell Harriman and Lane Dwinell of New Hampshire are the 
only two state executive who have so.far responded to The Workers recent unprece- 
dented survey of discrimination against Negroes at some 75 vacation resorts) ia nine 


northeastern states. 

On Aug. 8, this newspaper 
sent a complete documentation 
of its exclusive investigation to 
the chief executives of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 

Governor Dwinell, in a letter 
to John Gates, editor-in-chief of 
The Worker, said: 

“Dear Mr. Gates: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of Aug. 
6 with enclosures (photostat 
copies of correspondence, ad- 
vance proof sheets from your 


— 


Aug. 11 issue, and a copy of 
yeur Aug. 4 issue). Thank you 
for calling this matter to my at- 
tention.” 


Daniel P. Moynihan, acting - 


secretary to Governor Harriman, 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Gates: 
Harriman has asked me to ac- 


knowledge your letter of Aug. 6 


with its enclosed material, refer- 
ring to the problem of discrimi- 
nation in hotels and resorts, The 
Covernor has referred the ma- 
terial to the State Commission 


(Continued on Page 9) 


—_— 
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Labor Day Features: See Pages 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 


Governor 


tucts of life 


TEACHING children the facts 
of life is no simple matter for 
parents. But there are more facts 
in lite than those concerning the 
birds and bees. The facts of 
American Jife which can only be 
found in a workers newspaper 
are also pretty important—for 
both parents AND children, 
Just look through the pages of 
this issue of The Worker to get 
an idea of some of those facts 
which you cannot get anywhere 
else—such as the inside story of 
Cuba on_ this ' page—another 
Worker exclusive. 


Another fact of life is that @ 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Will Britain Vet 
Guiana Elections? 


1% LARK ciple of “divide and rule” the Brit- 
By jo SEPH C __ {hs used almost exclusively Ne- 
IT IS not yet clear at this wroes in the constabulary, and by 


writing how far the British levery device they tried to set Ne- 


colonial office will go to pre-'sro and East Indian against each 


4:1, other. Above all, the British were 
pee the f lla ' 1 ; sir yo iletermined to split the PPP. They 
suiana from f¢ 


were successful to some degree. 

through on their election mandate. Thus, early in 1955 L.F.S. Burn- 
Negotiations are still going on be-fham, a Negro leader of PPP, sepa- 
tween the British and the victors rated from the organization after 
in the election—the Peoples Pro- failing to win by democratic means. 
gressive Party, head by Dr. Cheddil }fe proceeded to set up a rival 
Jagan. ‘party which by no great coinci- 

But. of course, this isn’t the firstidence he called—the People’s Pro- 
time thev won an election. Back m/ gressive Party. ‘ 
1953 the PPP had won a clear-cut) * 
majority under the old Wadding-| ALL THIS TO no avail—from 
ton Constitution, under which Brit-!the British colonial viewpoint. Qf 
ish Guiana was supposed to be the 14 seats in the legislature, up 
guided. So the British sent troops |for a vote, the PPP headed by Dr. 
and warships to cope with the elec+| Jagan won nine. Now the last re- 
tion results and the government sef sort the British have is the Renison 
up under Jagan. The Severe a yg ied em 
was removed, Dr. Jagan Was jallec .|Gemocracy. ‘hile egis ators 
The constitution was suspended. | were elected on Aug. 12, the Brit- 

But the full measure of what the pan hg 9 nag “Sap 1 cer 
People’s Progressive Party had tojand 3 officials, This may produce 
contend with in the last four yearsia deadlock, 
goes far beyond gunboats and pris+}| The New Statesman of London 
ens. The British colonial othcp points out that the limited form of 
never relies on force alone. There! representative government allow ed. 
were two other avenues it pursued.'ynder the Renison Constitution is! 
Ove was a belated and desperate ayder sharp criticism by all Gui-| 
attempt to meet the terribly lowjanese parties. There is grave! 
living standards—always a produdi!dgubt, for example, whether Dr.! 
of colonialism. The other was @ Jagan will take office, the New 
move to divide the people on racial Statesman says. 
Jines and split the majority political) “The fact is,” the |New States-| 
organization—the People's Pragres-| on writes in & pungent comment 
sive Party. | ‘on the election results, “that the 

AS IN INDIA, Ghana and any one Sean Eee ene LOST Have 
other country under chlonial wil eee See emtents t 
s%: | , '? money have been spent, and many 
jadustry was on a feeble level itl oomemwens combusted ta ecder te! 
British Guiana. The plantation SY5-| prevent Jagan winning: another vic- 
tem was good for an infinitesimal, 
minority of landlords and foreign 
investors—but spelled poverty for 


@ 


* 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


roduction Decline, Inflation 


Highlight Economic Picture 


THE N. Y. TIMES last Sunday opened its summary of the econdmic situation on the 


the vast majority. Illiteracy was 
high. Life expectaney was low. , 
British Guiana, in other words, was 
enjoying the blessings of “civilized” 
Western colonialism. | 
Durmg the short period whe 
the Jagan government was in. office 
in 1953, the British devoted them- 
selves to preventing the execution 
of any economic development 
“ony But from 1954 to 1956 ‘at 
east six million pounds came from 
the British government under the 
Colonial Development aud Wel- 
fare Act. | increase in the unemployment! ynion’s wage demands can be 
HOWEVER, THIS policy boom- tory. Yet the conditions of life ia level, a fall in capital goods iD. | equated to an employer's hike in 
eranged. First wf all, it wasn’t|British Guiana which gave Jagan vestment and expansion, fall in| prices and profits. Walter Reuther 
enough and poverty remained. this appeal to the people remain un-,construction, an “overcapacity” in|can, of course, poitit out that no- 
Secondly, it was supposed to de-/altered. Poverty, insecurity and in- the key basic industries, but in con- where in the UAW’s letter te the 
flate the infiuence of the People’s debteduess still characterize the trast with past.experiences in’ such | Big Three is it suggested that the 
Progressive Party, but the citizens}lives of the mass of the people.” situations, the continued inflation-| union will take a wage cut to 
#f British Guiana drew different) “The New Statesman also sug-| ary trend and a greater difficulty tO! equate the ‘proposed $100-car cut 
conclusions. They saw these mea-\wests that Dr. Jagan and Burnham obtain loans fer investment or pro-| in price. He only indicated the 
¥er progressive British measures as|are not “so foolish as to destroy duction, union may reduce its projected de- 
the fruits of pressure bythe PPP.|themselves by continuing to fight These latest economic develop-| mands in 1958 bargaining. 
Beg cosh mg ap og by ae peck other indefinitely.” One thing ments must be taken into account) But Reuther's proposal, and the 
© ©) at gh 0 i flog ra- wow A et regardless of in appraising the Serve aa let-| way it’ was interpreted, came too 
groups ‘in Guiana. The malatiby sail Fa inden giked gs aabtackel ont hag! ic Th ae ie —— cyt” go genie 
ft | ae hog : Neder a st — sa .- a at sg = une Big a ioe come up agaist that wage 
edited tho okt lord = 5 the gro.;common interest against colonial- auto. Those were more than the increases are responsible ar & -ma- 
ae orton: Ronee ee prin-|ism. usual sparrmyg for publie rela-| jor sense for price increases. The 
| Eee ae A SR ek ‘heads of the Chrysler and Ford 
‘companies evex went so far as to 
suggest the union follow its logic 
by agreeing to a wage cut to pre- 
vent an anticipated new price hike 
in automobiles. 
In any case, the employers came 


ight stage.” 

The Times, hardly given to ex- 
aggerating the failures of capital- 
ism, thus peints up the creeping 
uneasiness that is new spreading in 
the business. world. And only a 
few weeks ago; it seems, the same 
economists) and Ninancial - experts! 
were promising us\a continuation | 
of. the “boom” at. least through the! 
Saye ‘ers in the UAW and in other or- 

The picture we now get Is a ganizations, over the implieation in 


contract baragaining between a 


first shot by unions im the struggle 
for an anti-inflation, anti-depressien 
program. 


_* 


* . 
THERE JS undoubtedly a -great 


DR. JAGAN 


erent — se 
ee 


See School Integration Progress In Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The'ment of Education, school districtsjto the school boards of Hopkins, ' 
second round in the battle for) with 75 = the Negro pop-' Adair, McCracken and Scott coun- 
~ T- “i. 'ulation have either started to in- ties. 3 7 

8 hase ig gps or adopted integration} James A. Crumlin, president of back with the answer they always 
~*~ plans. The other school districts'the Kentucky State Conference of give when blamed for price 
with good prospects for furth- ‘have taken no action to comply,the NAACP, recently said: “The hikes: they told the union that their 
er advance, ° i _ (with the U.S.” Supreme Court's Court issued an order. We hope prices were not a matter for col- 

Last fall, of the 221 school dis-\anti-segregation decision of May|there will be compliance with the lective bargaining and are selely a 
tricts in the state, 93 were segre-|17, 1954, | judge’s decision.” “management prerogative.” They 
gated to some extent and 44 had * | The Cavernk Independent) Dis- 
no Negro population.. The jest) ONE BIG QUESTION mark is trict’ which includes parts of Bar- that wage increases are t 
were Jimcrow. ‘what will happen at Sturgis High'ren and Hart counties, last month] Of inflation. 

The past year saw a major vic-| School, Union County, and Clay;announced that Horse Cave andj The proposal for a $100-car 
tory with the peaceful abandon- Elementary School, Webster Coun-|Cave City “schools will start com-! price cut is, in effect, off the table 
ment of segregation in the Louis-\ty. The struggle against segrega-|plete integration Sept. 3. for all practieal purposes. But as 
ville city and county schools. About’ tion at these schools attracted na-| In Union County, however, a)Reuther said, the union will not 
one-third of the state’s 38,500 Ne- tionwide attention last year when diehard segregationst group, thel give up the fight and will seon 
gro students are located in thisGov. A. B. Chandler called out|Union County Independent make public its analyses of profits, 
area. However, in the state’s larg-/the National Guard to prevent vio- Schools, Inc., has bought an oldjpriees and productivity in the in- 
est city most of the Negro students lence against Negro children seek-'abandoned school building at| dustry, to prove to the public that 
were ‘still not attending classes ing to attend these schools. Grove Center and is threatening to|the three firms belived =. auto 
with white students because of the} The efforts were temporarily|run it on an all-white private basis| production,“ could make substan- 
segregated areas in which they live.|abandoned. However, the Union if integration is adepted. tial concessions te workers, cut 

Nearly one-fourth of Louisville and Webster county school boards! (This issue of The Worker went prices and still make an above- 
teachers—4,733, including 113 Ne-|kave been orde by the U.S.|te press before Congress had average clear profit. . 
grees—were teaching mixed clagses.|District Ceurt to integrate this) acted on the civil rights bill: See} THE MAIN obiective of the 

According to the State Depart-'year. Similar orders were issued our next issue for comment.) 


he cause 


union and employers. It is alke the 


deal of dissatistaction among work-| 


idecline in major production fields,|the auto union’s proposal that a 


also reasserted the anti-labor line) 


auto union is to lay the ground for! 


tions” objectives that preeede major the demand its convention already 


voted—to make the shorter work-: 
week and higher take-home the ma- 
jor objective in 1958 bargaining. 
The union is concerned not alene 
with conditions for those now 
|working, but with the fact that in 
Michigan alone. some 250,000 
‘workers, most of them UAW mem- 
bers, are unemployed; that car 
sales, despite increased production 
capacity, are sagging. | 

In the light of the anti-unien 
propaganda alleging that wage 
raises bring inflation, and the in- 
tensity of the attacks growing out 
of the racketeering investigations, 
with the UAW itself next on the 
Senate committee's target list, plus 
the “shadow creeping over the 
economic landscape,” the UAW’s 
leaders feel that a bid for general 
public support takes on more than 
jusual importance. No major union 
can‘ get into bargaining today for 
\basic concessions without taking 
‘cognizance of the anti-labor cam- 
paign in the country. 

It can be safely predicted that 
‘by the time bargaining gets into an 
active stage, the argument on the 
bargaining table will be over 
wages, hours and the other de- 
mands and not prices. But the 
union has chosen its proposal to 
‘dramatize. before the public its 
readiness to\help meet the problem 
‘of inflation and the fact that the 
auto companies. are hiking prices 
‘solely for big profit objectives. 


SIMULTANEOUS with the auto 
union's step, the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, in its sessions in Chi- 
cago, made public its economic 
lanalyses charging the policies of 
the Eisenhower government are 
heading towards a recession. This 
was in reference to the adminis- 
tration’s pro-business policies as 
well as the increased talk heard in 
its circles that a “mild” “corrective” 
recession now would prevent a 
“full” depression. 

The AFL-CIO council observed 
that production dropped three per- 
‘cent since the start of the year; 
unemployment rose from 3.9 per- 
cent of labor ferces to 4.2 per- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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with his money 


And is going to croak and can’t take it with him 


give us the money 


His soul would move from purgatory that much faster. 


SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 


The 32nd anniversary of the 


ers, AFL-CIO was celebrated by the Chicago division ast week. 


A. Philip Randolph, the union's 


president of the AFL-CIO, was the main speaker at the celebration. her spirit and generous in her 
He recently returned from a irip to Africa. 
ers of the union are located at 394% South Drexel! Boulevard, Iwas very scared down South and 


ANTI-LABOR DECISION REVERSED 
The reversal of the conviction of John J. Killian, former UE 
local official in Milwaukee, by the U.S. Court of Appeals has ap- 


parently driven the government 
stage. 
filed a non-C mmunist affidavit. 
Court decisions, Killian was gra 


The court said Killian should have been granted permission to 
Asst U. | 
first series of catastrophies.” We have yet to hear from one of these 
“learned” lawyers yelling “catastrophe” when labor gets it in the 


see the files on his case. 


neck. 


PAINTERS UNION GROUP CALLS FOR 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The Political Education Committee of Local 637 of the Paint- 


ers Union, headlines the first issue 
GET INTO POLITICS.’ 

It calls for all out support to 
labor jn the political action field. 


being levelled at the labor movement. 
the enemies of the labor movement are the McClellan committee, 


CARL SANDBURG FINDS USE FOR MILEIONAIRES 
In his recent fast trip to Chicago, Car] Sandburg visited the 
famed ,Southside Robie House, that is scheduled for destruction. 
Together with many Chicagoans he is opposed to this. The famous toca: Taide tak tae heel: Setlk de ‘ail 
poet, who has many times captured the dynamie spirit of Chicago },.,. out, and hoped within at 
in his world-famed poems, was asked who would pay for the pres- |. onths to earn enough money 
ervation of this renowned. structure. 
Let some millionaire who doesn’t know what to do 


Killian had been convicted on the charge of having falsely 


TALK) 


Continued from Page 12) 
lis didn't arrive so she came to 


Chicago the next day. 
Several months later she heard 


This is what he had to say: | ‘to repay the “white man” and then 
|join her here. Mrs. Willis then said 
iwith the first sadness she had al- 
lowed out, “I am afraid he is still 
: ‘in jail, though. He doesn’t tell me! 
ithe truth always aoe I have been 
Siva! J ecause he does: ant to 
32ND ANNIVERSARY ee ee ee 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- | e | 
IN SPITE of her frailty and size; 
international president and vice- (11) Mrs. Willis: seems vigorous in| 


The Chicago headquart- friendliness. She admitted that she, 
‘told of the reasons. 

Violence has been the- white 
‘supremacists’ answer to the strug- 
gies of the Negro people to gain 
‘their full citizenship rights. “It al 
‘started after the Supreme Court 
‘made the decision on segregation 
and the NAACP came.” She was 
afraid to join down there because 
‘people. who did were killed or just 
disappeared. 
| Several vears ago a_ neighbor 
‘came to her and suggested she put 
iher name on a Christmas list be-} 
icause they were so poor and had 
no elothes for the children. She was 
of its newspaper, “LABOR MUST /eager to do this, but when he ad- 
imitted he was a member of the 
NAACP she wished she had not 
put her name on the list. Right, 
after this she saw him shot and kill-, 
‘ed in cold blood as he started to 
‘enter his house across the street.| 


prosecutors to the rug chewing 


Based on the ‘recent Supreme 
ited a new trial. 


S. Attorney declared, “This is the 


COPE as the independent arm of 
It warns of the anti-labor attacks 
Especially singled out as 


the Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manu- he | 


facturers. 


A national “right-to-work” law is labelled as a real danger to 


the labor movement. 


FROM BUSINESS AGENT TO SCAB HERDER 
Not too long ago, Berwyn Hanley was the business agent of 
Local 113 of the Machinists Union. 


for him, hecause he no longer holds. that post. 
he “resigned” after some pretty sharp criticism from the membership. 


A MAN she and her husband) 
knew, a sharcropper, started fishing 
one wet day. His white bess asked. 
‘him if he didn’t want to work. He 
said he didn’t because the weather| 
)was too wet for that work, He went, 
on fishing and that night his body 
‘was found in the river. No per-| 
sonal property including a govern-| 


Apparently things got too hot 
It is reported that 


Last w the Chicago press report that one of the yple | 
ast week “ ee we HOR < 7 2 ee ment check were taken, “so you 


working to recruit scabs for the state of Illinois, was the same 
The Stratton administration has been busting a 


Berwyn Hanley. 7 
gut trying to smash the strike of 
, 


WANT TO SEE A UNION CONVENTION? 

Many of our readers have been asking about all these conven- 
tions that your editor has been attending. 
meeting place for a real big slice of them lately. 
Longshoremen, both AFL-CIO ‘and Independent, the Oil Workers 
Union and then the Teachers last week, this town has really seen 


# lot of them in the last couple of 


_ Most conventions are open to the public. 
sessions, the balconies are open to all. 
ing the coming week, the AFL and state CIO conventions at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel will have the same arrangements. 


know it wasn't robbery.” 

the road workers. | Then there were seven girls and 
'three boys whe just disappeared 
last year. They were in their late 
i'teens and early 20s. No one knows, 
what happened te them. Many ru-| 
mors wnet about and the whites’ 
tried to say that the boys were re- 
sponsible. However the young peo- 
ple were all related so it could not’ 
Except for executive “have been that, Mrs. Willis stated. 


' 


Chicago has been the 
What, with the 


months. 


We would imagine that dur- These are only some of the many) 


horrible stories she knew. She said, 
On Sept. |"Feople just disappear, and pee 


- 23 the national convention of the Amalgamated Lithographers Union | you don’t dare ask what has hap- 


opens at the-Congress Hotel. 
JUST TWO PENNIES NOT 


In a fancy and wordy statement the Chicago Daily News an- | 4) perhaps getting into trouble 
nounced that it is raising its price _by “just two pennies.” | | 
part of the new technique of raising the cost ef living gently. 
Imagine the holler that would go up if the story said that there 
would be a 40 percent price increase (which is the truth). 
labor get the same gentle treatment by this paper? 


pened to them. No one likes to be 
‘asked, and if asked, mest evade an| 


‘answer from fear ef being quoted, | 


40 PERCENT 


' 


his is | for mentioning a suspicion.” 
* 


FEAR, silence, and hatred per- 
vade the atmosphere. Even fishing, 
| with its appeal of solace, has lost 


Does 


The next Hay the Sun Times very obligingly reprinted a big | this appeal as people face the pos-| 


hunk of the Néws statement. 


price of all Chicago papers will be seven cents, it seems. 


Auto Worker Writes on Unit y 


(The following letter was _ re- 
ceived by the lllinois Worker. The 
series that the writer is referring to 
swoag) printed last month in The 
Worker. It gnalyzed some of the 
problems facing a merged labor 
movement.) a 


Dear Editor: 
As a shop worker and a mem- 


ber of the UAW, I was particularly 


. 7 


interested in the recent merger ed organization that will speak for movement into the fight for the 


series in your paper. Some of the 
fellows in the shop, whom I dis- 
cussed the articles with also thought 
they were okay. i 


THERE are a ‘few things about 
the merger that bother me and a 
Jot of us in the shop. I think that 
the national merger of the AFL 
and CIO was good, and I think it 
would be good for a merger to take 
place in our state. But the big ques- 


Here we go again. Before long the |sibility of bringing up the body of 


‘a friend or relative who has disap-| 


tion in my mind, is what will hap-)many years in CIO have plenty of 
pen after the merger. beefs about the way things have) 


' 


Just to get together to be big,| been run. But the ClO program on, 
is not enoygh. Just for the top lead-/ civil rights, political action and on 
ers to work eut an “agreement,” is) ther issues has been pretty good.| 
not enough. Just to be AGAENST| We would like to see a big part of, 
anti-labor attacks, important as that that program as part of the merged 
is, is not enough. What most of us. labor movement. | 
in the shops want is a program of| As you said in the series, a merg- 
what labor is for. We want a merg-;er that will bring the whole labor 


the rank and file, not just to them.|/shorter work week would really 

The top brass in labor is pretty) hielp. | 
far from the average working guy! I am for labor unity. I want it! 
these days. In the last few days It pe a fighting unity. I want it to 


have heard that there is some fuss Ibe 


'as to whether the state merger will) °° # militant unity. I want it to be; 
| go through. I hope the top guys can @ rank and file unity, based on 


| . + ,3.., Gemocracy in the unions. That 
get together. There is so much that! y ; " | 


mobilized. ° would really hit the spot. 
* Fraternally, 
MANY of us who have spent AN AUTO WORKER. 


ee 


' 
; 


| 
’ 


alarmed at the renewed outbyeak 


‘answers to these problems facing! 
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Young Negr 0 Mo ner Narrowly | 
Escapes Mississippi Lynchers 


peared, ‘her spotless two-room apartment. 

But Mrs. Willis speaks with hope She fears for her husband but feels 
and not bitterness. She has the chil-;}he will come to join his family 
dren and “people have been very again. And above all she “knows 
ae to me.” She pointed to the that people will continue to fight 
‘fresh bed spreads neighbors had/{for their civil rights in spite of the 
brought to cover the two. beds in/ violence. 


Mob Violence Must 
End Says Lightfoot 


CHICAGO. — Claude Lightfoot, 
Illinois state chairman of the Com-' 
munist Party, in a statement to the 


press, denounced the recent anti-| 


—" 


Negro attacks in this city. He issued) 


the statement in behalf of the’ state) 
committee of the Communist Party. | 
The statement follows: | 
“The Illinois State Committee of| 

' ' 

the Communist Party, very much) 


of racial violence in Chicago, met 
in an emergency session. It is our 
view, that every organization, every| 
group dedicated to democracy musi 
view the situation with = grave, 
alarm and with deep anger. | 

“The situation that has developed | 
since the outbreak of mob violence tacks. 
at Calumet Park presents the most! “4, The City Council should in- 
serious challenge to Chicage’s' vestigate the police department's 
democratic minded people. Our’ continued failure to meet the prob- 
state committee is of the opinion lem of mobs. Where police officers 
that the anti-Negro attack at Calu- have failed to do their duty, they 
met Park was not just another “in- should be dismissed from the force, 
cident.” and prosecuted for failure to carry 

* ) ‘out their sworn duty. 

“ALL OF US are all to familiar, yy % Immediate and fil] payment 
with Fernwood, Airport Homes,|to' ‘the victims of mob violence 
Park Manor, Peoria Street, Cicero, should be made by the City of Chi- 


Trumbull Park and now Calumet, ©4809. 

Park. The people of Chicago, sheuld 6. Mayor Daley, as. the elected 
a ie NE a this Head of the city administration, 
nave pepe . a ” should act against mob attacks as 
long series of attacks, the authori-| well as speak. He cannot be per- 
ties in Chicago would. have been! mitted to get away with double 
able to put an end-to this pattern talk. 

of mob violence. " * 

“But far from coming te an end,) “THE Communist Party knows 
a large number of Chicagoans, fear| that there are other organizations 
that these attacks will become even, in our city that have made many 
greater in the not too distant fu- of the same proposals that we have 
ture, unless strong measures are|put forth. There are in addition 
taken now. The situatian is becom-|many other worthwhile proposals 
ing more explosive day by day’ ‘that haye been made in recent 

“The present attacks must be weeks. | Pie 

stopped. But it is not enough to| “For the purpose of submitting a 
stop the terrorist attaeks against ore comprehensive long range 
the Negro people that are now oc- Program to meet the situation in the 


‘currmg. What is also needed is a) City of Chieago, the Communist 


long range solution to the prob-| Party has set up a*®special: commis- 
lems that feed these attacks. sion which will submit its propesals 
* | ito the people of Chicago in the near 
“THE manv complicated factors; hubure. The program that is being 
leading to mob vielence cannet be! formulated will be aimed to deal 
answered with fast glib phrases. The, With the causes of the anti-Negro _ 
Illinois Communist Party, for its) attacks and will make proposals on, | 
part, is determined to help find the| how to reselve these problems. 
“The Tilinois State Committee © 
the people and to make its contri- urges each and every member of 
bution towards the solution of them.| the Communist Party to jein in the 
“The Communist Party is proud] all out fight to remove the shame 
of the role that it has played in racial terrorism from Chicago s 
helping to stop mob violence in this, ™*#*- 
city during the past decade. We|~~ 
realize that we have been fighting! Preaagsso’s. Art 


the effects of intolerance, and rac- 


+ e 
ism rather than the causes. Today, Expressed 7 Film 


the Communist Party realizes that Music Themes 
it is necessary to fight beth the ef- The lif q £ Pablo Pic: 
fects as well as the causes of mob er noe ae 
widkeiine ‘have been expressed in music 
. . ..  |through an original Flamenco 
As for the immediate situation,| ..ore for orchestra and guitar, com- 
the Illinois State Committee calls posed by Roman Vlad rege 
on its members and friends to join|jtajian~ made documentary film 
with other democratic minded peo-|“pinaccg.” soon to be released rc 
ple in our city to place the follow-| ihe US. | 
ing issues before the entire city.) The Vineueinnd score has been 
‘ ve transcribed from the film’s sound 
1. Grand Jury action by the track on both sides of a Folkwavs 
county, state and federal govern- leng playing record. The record 
ments to investigate, indict and features the famed Spanish gvitar- 
prosecute those people and organi- ‘ist, Gangi, and an orchestra con- 
zations who -incite teenagers and) qucted by Franco Ferraro. The 
others to acts of mob violence. {aihum__ titled “Picasso,” presents 
“2. All persons arrested for par- cighteen. musical selections. each 
ticipating as part of the mob at-|representing a different period in 
tacks should be prosecuted to the! Picasso’s creativity and, together, 
fullest extent of the law. forming a comprehensive musical 
“3. The City Council, by apres ming of his life and art. The al- 
action, should hold open hearings|bum cover carries a reproduction of 
to probe and act on the recent at-! Picasso's “The Thzee Dancers.” 


t 
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~ State AFL, ClO Conventions Face 
Merger and Political Action Issues: 


By SAM KUSHNER 


Narrow Escape From 


_ Miss. Lynch Mob 


By JULIE MICHAELS 


CHICAGO-—Today, somewhere on Chicago's teeming 
south side, a’refugee from the inhumanity and lynch ter- 
ror of Mississippi, U.S.A., a Negro mother of four children 
lives. Far from the lynch mad mob that was determined 
to hang her, she to!d her story to The Worker. 


In orde rto protect this charm- 
ing woman and her children, as 
well as her husband and other 
relatives who remain behind in 
that apti-Negro hell hole, Mis- 
sissippi, The Worker has agreed 
not to reveal her identity. 

Mrs. Willis (as we shall call 
her for the purposes of this story) 
is a native of Mississippi who 
committed the “unforgiveable 
crime”. of striking a white wo- 
man. The fact that this white 
woman, her employer, struck 
first and hit her hard with a 
stick was immaterial to the white 
Mississippians who pianned mob 
action, 

This young woman and her 
husband feared with good reason 
that she would|be lynched if she 
remained in the southern com- 
munity another night. 

* 

MRS. WILLIS was eager to 
tell her story so that people ev- 
erywhere could know what the 
Negro people are suffering from 
“because they jare trying to get 
their civil rights.” She said that 
it is easy to tell, now that she “is 


out,” but it “is terrible when you — 


are inside” as though it were a 
kind of prison of cruelty and 
brutality. 

The fugitive from mob injus- 
tice is a frail but warmly attrac- 
tive woman in her early 20s, who 
for several years was a tractor 
driver on the farm where she and 
her husband “cropped.” Her 
youngest child is not yet walk- 
ing and she has not been well 
since her birth. 

Last season, in spite of a fair- 
ly good crop of cotton, the Wil- 
lis family ended the year in debt 
to the “white man.” In the winter 
her husband borrowed $100 
from the farmer-employer in 
order to get food and clothing 
for the children. Later Mrs. Wil- 
lis went to work two weeks for 
the “white woman.” 

The woman did not pay her 
for the work and Mrs. Willis re- 
fused to continue working for 
nothing. She was working just to 
get some food for the children 
and if she couldn't get food she 
wouldn't work. The boss’ wife 


told her to get out of the house 
and not to come back. 
* 

FROM March until the crop 
was picked the Willis’ earned $8 
per month, This was in addition 
to “free rent” at the house they 
lived in. She explained htat “this 
is the custom when you are crop- 
ping.” Then at the harvest the 
accounts are settled, and the em- 
ployer takes out whatever is 
owed to him. 

In June in desperation Mrs. 
Willis again went to the white 


woman for money. “There is no 


place else you can go, she was 
told. She was met with a threat 
and was told to get off the place 
as before. The woman chased her 
and hit her with a stick. Mrs. Wil- 
lis became angry and knocked 
her down. She then ran home 
and stayed there until evening 
when her husband came home. 


The “white man” had met him, 
Mr. Willis, on his way home 
from work and told him that he 
was going to get the police and 
take Mrs. Willis -to jail that eve- 
ning. The Negro couple conclud- 
ed that the police Would most 
likely be a mob and\that Mrs. 
Willis’ lite was th danger. 

They decided to leave after 
dark that night, and come to 
Chicago where Mrs. Willis’ moth- 
er lives. 

* 

THE husband wanted to walk 
through the fields, but his wife 
insisted they take the road since 
the children had no shoes. Soon 
they heard a car with its lights 
off approaching. Mr. Willis told 
his wife to take the children 
through the field and to try to 
get away while he talked to the 
people in the car. He would try 
to get away as soon as possible, 
and would meet her in ———. 

She went to friends in B—, 
a nearby town, where her mother 
wired here money for tickets to 
Chicago. She waited over one 
night in ———. “We didn't have 
any money for food but people 
were nice to us and bought the 
children food in the station where 
we stayed over night.” Mr. Wil- 
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CHICAGO-—The long awaited merger of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
the Illinois Council of Industrial Unions was far from being “in the bag” and just a few 
days ago. At the time this issue went to press neither the State AFL or CIO had issued 
any public announcements saying that there would “positively” be a merger of the two 


state bodies at the present time. 


As a/matter of fact, both the 
AFL and CIO announced plans 
for separate conventions) and 
orders of business. The AFL ses- 
sions are planned to run through 
the whole week. As of a week 
ago, the idea of a one day |token 
convention of both the AFL and 
the CIO to be followed by a mer- 
germon the second day, s¢éemed 
to have been dropped, 

It is known, however, that ef- 
forts to reach a merger agree- 
ment were to_continue until the 
very last minufe, At the |AFL- 
CIO executive (Council meeting 
held at Drake’ Hotel just a few 
weeks | ago, ‘president George 
Meany expressed confidence that 
all state organizations would be 
merged by Dec, 3. 

* 

ALMOST 30 state organizations 
have merged during the past two 
years. The goal of uniting all 
state organizations within a two- 
year period was set at the found- 
ing merger convention of na- 
tional AFL and CIO on Dec. 5. 
1955. Some observers said that 
they expected the national AFL- 
ClO to intervene. in Illinois to 
help resolve the differences that 
exist. The national organization 
has followed this procedure in 
other areas where difficulties 
arose, 

A wall of silence greeted all 
inquiries last week, on the part 
of the press, for a progress re- 
port on the merger talks in Iili- 
nois. The rank and file of labor 
in Llinois, of more than a mil- 
lion members, has been kept 


completely in the dark on the _. 


progress of the unity talks. 


One rank and file unionist, 
when asked his opinion! about 
the planned unity of AFL-CIO 
told The Worker, “I don't know 
what to say until I find out what 
its all about. Ot course I jam for 
unity. Labor should get togeth- 
er to fight back. The attacks of 
the McClellan committee, the 
need tor shorter hours and high- 
er wages, are good reasons for us 
all to pull together. I am also in- 
terested in the kind of program 
that the new state body will 
have. It should be a fighting or- 


ganization, 
* 


BOTH the Hlinois AFL and 
CIO are scheduled to open up 
their separate conventions this 
Tuesday at the Conrad Hilton. 
The ISFL announced that their 
sessions will sart at 2 p.m. 

Big plans are afoot for the 
ISFL sessions. It is the diamond 
jubilee of this state organization. 
In its long 75-year history it has 


, gates. 


? 


gone through many struggles and 
won many victories, 

It has been announced that 
more than 75 resolutions -have 
been submitted to this conven- 
tion. ‘Special reports on the fed- 
erations state legislative work, 


_ merger negotiations with the CIO 


in Illinois, and national affairs 
were announced as special orders 
of business. 

On Wednesday evening the 
Chicago Federation of Labor will 
play host to the delegates at a 
grand Dexamed ce . 

MAJOR topics of discussion at 
the convention are expected to 
cover the following subjects: 
problems of the labor movement 
arising out of the very uncertain 
economic picture in the country, 
labor in the field of community 
services, the civil rights battle in 
Illinois and nationally, political 
education ‘of labor and political 
action, cooperation of the farm- 
ers with the labor movement and 
a program for the prevention of 
industrial accidents, 

Heading the list of invited 
guest speakers are AFL-CIO 
president George Meany, U. S. 
Senator Paul Douglas and Gov- 
ernor William Stration. James P. 
Mitchell, secretary of labor in 
the Eisenhower cabinet has also 
been invited to address the dele- 


* 

IT APPEARS certaia that in 
the event of the working out of 
a merger agreement, the guest 
speakers would be asked to ad- 
dress the joint convention. 

Whether it be in separate con- 
ventions, or in united sessions, 
the delegates are expected to 
speak out on some major issues 
no wbefore Illinois labor. 


a 


The recent anti-Negro attacks 
in Calumet Park and elsewhere 
has placed a challenge before the 
labor movement, Both AFL and 
CIO local unions are participat- 
ing in many movements to help 
put an end to these anti-demo- 
cratic attacks. 

Bi-partisan attacks on the la- 
bor movement by Senator Mc- 
Clellan, Senator Mundt. and 
others, places the question of la- 
bor’s own INDEPENDENT role 
in political action to the fore- 
front; Supporters of the Demo- 
crati¢ Party in labor’s ranks are 
hard | put to explain the actions 
of Senator McClellan and some 
of his Democratic colleagues. 

On a city level, many laborites 
are very dissatisfied with the role 
of Mayor Daley in regard to the 
recent events in Chicago and the 
breakdown of law and order in 
large parts of the city. 

: * 


mm 
_ ON THE Republican side of 
the fence the recent call for 
strikebreakers by the Stratton ad- 
ministration to smash the union 
demands of state highway work- 
ers makes it a shameful anti-la- 
bor attack. Apologists from Strat- 
ton in the ranks of: labor have a 
real headache. 

These, together with other im- 
portant questions, will be pond- 
ered| by the representatives of 
labor at the convention sessions. 

Earlier this year the state CIO 
had |its regular convention. At 
that time they voted to recess the 
sessions and reconvene for the 
purpose of acting on a state merg- 
er. That is why, it has been ex- 
plained, the CIO has not re- 
leased a full schedule of activi- 
ties for its forthcoming sessions-at 
the Conrad Hilton. 


Soderstrom’s Views On Merger 


CHICAGO.—Reuben F. Soderstrom, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, in a telephone interview with the Illinois 
Worker early last week stated, “We hope that we will have a merger 
convention. There is no reason for our not being able to consumate 
a merger at the state level. I think that the rank and file wants a 


merger.” 


Meetings between the state AFL and CIO leaders have taken 


place many times during the past nineteen months, the state AFL 
head said. He stated that an agreed upon constitution for the merged 
organization remains as the main barrier to unity. The AFL in the 
state has agreed to a/constitution that is closely patterned after the 
national AFL-CIO eonstitution, he saict 


Mass Meeting to Protest Anti-Negro Violence 


CHICAGO. — A demand upon 
Mayor Daley ‘and the city au- 
thorities to stop the outrageous 
mob violence against the Negro 
people and for law enforcement 
will be placed before a mass rally 
scheduled for Sunday, Sept. -1, 
at Washington Park. It was an- 
nounced that the rally will start 
at 3 p.m. 

The Washington Park rally is 
sponsored by the Coordinating 
Council for Citizens’ Rights. This 
newly formed organization is 
composed of more than 50 of the 
outstanding organizations in the 


Negro community and many - 


trade unions. 

Heading the council are, Rev. 
Morris H. Tynes, pastor of the 
Monumental B t Church, 


| v 
Russell R. Lasley, international 
vice-president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, and Dr. Lonnie Edwards, 
prominent south side physician. 
The council was formed at an 
emergency session held at the 
Washington Park “Y” a few days 
after, the Calumet Park attacks. 

While the full list of partici- 
pating organizations in the coun- 
cil hag not been announced, it is 
known that some of the largest 


and most influential churches in 
the city are affiliated to it. Many 
civic ye eguanegee as. well ag 
unions also are part of the coun- 
cil, 

* 
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way to guarantee the success of 
the mass meeting, The Worker, 
was told. Both the United’ Auto 
Workers of America and _ the 
United Packinghouse Workers lo- 
cals are making plans to attend 
the rally in large numbers. 

It is expected that a large num- 
ber of white people will partici- 
pate in the demonstration against 
racism. Among the speakers at 
the rally, it was expected that 
outstanding white civic and trade 
union leaders, would address the 
mass rally, The Worker was told. 


At the time we went to press 
the list of speakers had not yet 
been made public. However, 


among the speakers addressing 
2% 7 : d e* 69 
luc rauy, it was undersiood that 


there would be prominent 
churchmen, labor leaders as well 
as representatives of civic and 
social organizations. i 

* 


A STEERING committee of the 
council, is headed by Dr. Clyde 


W. Phillips, chairman of depart-_ 


ment of surgery at Provident 
Hospital. He announced that the 
formation of an “Emancipation 
Fund” is among the council’s 
plans. ! 

It was declared that the fund 


would be “used solely and ex- 


clusively for securing of citizen- 
ship rights for the Negro people 
of Chicago,” 

Dr. Phillips stated that, “It 


is necessary and essential that the 
white population, the elected of- 
ficials and la wenforcment offi- 
cers of the City of Chicago have 
it spelled out to them that the 
Negro people of Chicago desire 
peace, law and order; indeed they 
demand it.” 

Washington Park is located at 
Slst Street and South Parkway. 
One of the participants in the coun- 
cil, told The Worker, that the coun- 
cil is anxious to have people from 
all parts of Chicago participate in 
the demonstration on Sept. 1. 

In this way, it was fet), the city 
authorities would be impressed not 
only with the unity of the Negro 
people, but also with the unity of 
democratic minded white people 
with the Negro people, 


MICHIGAN 


UAW mobilizes lower ranks in Big 3 
Demands for ‘58 being drafted now 


DETROIT.—The 1958 contract 


moves between the UAW’s 12 mil- 

ion memivrs and the Big Tiree LODOF, Peoples, Pressure Stops 
move into another step this week, | y 

following the proposal recently by 


e . 
the union to cut $100 from ve Build f i t Pla t 
price of the ‘58 models, | ' 0 eac or n | 
The union is preparing a series} MONROE, Mich. — Organized! operated at this site without public 


of mobilizations of shop leaders to|y) aoe 7 thazard.” 
labor and the communities of De-| 5azard. 
draft the demands that will be | Behind this-_effort to get cheap) 
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ON August 17 there were 47 new cases of polio ieported in 
Michigan while others revealed that drug firms were “overstocked” 
with pelio vaccine. Reason is most of the 47 were of unemploved 
families who didn’t have the $5 per person for a vaccine shot, 
meanwhile the polio cases — } | 
WHICH of the candidates for the Detroit Comnion Cicnell 
will call upon the present Common Council to appropriate funds to 
give shots of flu vaccine, after Sept. 1 to those unable to) pav, like 
the citys 120,000 unemployed. 


* 
UAW president Walter Reuther found it opportune to go to 


finally ironed into shape at a spe- _— Toledo and this — HAVE! ower from an atomie | reactor) 
cial economic convention in De-| won an important victory when the) plant were a group of private capi-| 
troit in January. ‘United States Congress denied 
1 Wad AAW eubcouncils will |Our of private power utilities au-|Company, which included Ford, 
meet in the next month to draft |thorization for the construction OF General Motors, General Electric. | 
demands to be presented to a Na-|#? atomic reactor here. The Michi-| 


tional UAW Ford. conference yyeayat 
eshelluied Oét. 17 and 18. jpapers helped by publicizing Ja- 
| 4,/ bors battle. 

General Motors subcouncils will | 
meet around Oct. 15, to prepare | 
proposals for the contract changes | 
and eeonomic demands. It’s ex-, 
pected that Chrysler section of the ‘ rye: i a Wile 
union will also be scheduling meet-|“ "VPP s“' oe east i age 
. for @ similar purnose. /populated area at the present leve 
3, ere | ‘of scientific knowledge, would, 

Ford Local 600 sub-council an- jeopardize the health and safety of! 
nounces that all resolutions on con-| ;yi}lions of people living in the De- 
ee eee demands must’ troit-Toledo, Monroe area, | The group of capitalists sought 
be submitted by Sept, 9. The local, Dr. C. Rogers McCullough, chair-| to get government subsidies to even 
the largest in UAW psn that spe- man of the Adyisory Committee on pay for building the: plant from 
cial ret epggellieaty being made OF | Reactor Safeguards of the Atomic) which they would reap the benefit. 
membership participation = in for-| Energy Commission reaffirmed his| Admiral Strauss. Eisenhower ap-| 
mulating contract demands. ‘earlier conviction that... “there pointee to the AEC okayed the! 

It's expected that from many |jg insufficient information available building of the reactor plants de- 
locals who elected new types of! at this time to give assurance that) spite warnings that it was danger-| 
leaders as a result of dissatisfac-'the (fast breeder) reactor can be! ous. 
tion by the rank and file about the | — - 3 : aseaR 


present contract’s inability to offer Bigots at Work in Tavlior Island. 
enough job) protection, many pro-' = . . 


posals will emerge. Cops as Usual Can't Find Them 
These ptoposals from what is, By FRAN THOMPSON place for the white supremacists, 
rumored will center around elim-| -w,zw ; ; Mich.— 
inating the clause that gives anni, TAYLOR POWNSHIF, "ae gl tice of cops, supposedly investi-| 
agement the sole right to set stand-|Members of organized labor an gating the intimidation. Taylor 
ards of production; for a FEPC jother progressive minded people Township thus remains lily white. 
clause. have a job to do in this suburb of : | 
Other contractual demands for Detroit against bigots who recently Picasso's Art 
1958 being talked of around the | put on a campaign of terror snd| 


peylr =“ ‘ . intimidation against a family whe ee ss in Film 
take 08 Dam wage mcrease I dvertised their home for sale to Music Themes 
© 30 ig Lael anyone, in the Pittsburgh ey The life and art of Pablo Picasso 
hour week with 40 hours | Mr. and Mrs. ' Elmer. Conder | 

pay. were the ones who offered their 
® Stop decentralization. $18,500 ranch-type home at 23422 


© Fight speed-up (adequate rest Fillmore for sale. posed by Roman Vlad, for the 
periods, etc). | White bigots ran a fire hose Italian - made documentary  film,| 
© Five point skilled trades pro- through the attic of their home,|«picisso” soon to be released in 
gram. flooded the place with water, ruim-iithe U.S. : 
© Elimination of seven-day op- ing the furniture, ceiling, floors and) T}\¢ Flamenco score has been 
erations. walls. a gg lla be transcribed ‘from the film’s sound 
® Biiminat: . over the driveway. €y FOKe track on both sides of a Folkways 
ooo Te of outside! con- windows, tore off an A RT oy playing record. The record 
D Silisaid hick leave|dhvs (35 awning and — garbage al features the famed Spanish guitar-' 
PS hr wt | Dr zat i . ? over the front lawn. ‘ist, Gangi, and an orchestra con-| 
ys tor rou neg ers) + | Cops in this community did|ducted by Franco Ferraro. The 
e ‘Company paid hospital and nothing, nor did the Wayne Coun- album, titled “Picasso,” presents 
medical insurance. ty Read Patrol of Sheriff Andy\cighteen musical selections, each 
® Severance and pay Baird. Likewise the State Police,jrepresenting a different period in 
plan. asked for aid, did nothing nor Picasso creativity and, together, 
® Improved vacation plan (four could anyone find who was con- forming a comprehensive musical 
weeks). ducting this intimidation. The picture of his life and art. The al- 
© Improved S. U. B. family turned the house for sale! bum cover Carries a reproduction of 
© Retirement after 25 years. over to James Del Rio, Negro real Picassos “The Three Dancers.” 
° Increase pension benefits— estate broker who sold it to a, | 
continue benefits to sutviving de- white family. The Conders were Mich. 6 Ap eal to 
pendents. also white. The firehouse on God-! P 
© Two-year contracts. dard Road was used as a meeting Be Heard Oct. 15 


BEBE DE ID DI Dp ppp pbbpbbbppbbppppppppppte) DETROIT. — The Sixth Cireuil 
‘Court of Appeal in Cincinnati will 


Bile ANNU AL LABOR DAY PICNIC hear arguments for direct acquittal 

of the Michigan Six, Smith Act de- 

Monday, September : ol 1957 fendants, Oct. 15. The court has 
BEECHNUT GROVE 


been instructed to review the case 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, in 
(ON MIDDLEBELT RD... BETWEEN THE EXPRESSWAY 
AND MICHIGAN AVE.) 


the light of the high court’s ruling 
on the California case. The Liber- 
iF ties Appeal Committee, here, at 
Delicious Food of All Nations ° 
Children’s Games © Musie ® 
Sponsored by 


P. O. Box 715, Linwood Station, is 
appealing for funds to finance the 
appeal. 
COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION 
OF FOREIGN BORN | 
2033 PARK AVE., DETROIT 


Admission $1.00 Children and Unemployed Free} Billy Allan and Carl Winter on 
1 IPIIAAIIIAIIIADIAIDIIIIAIIAIIIAIAIAAIAID HH | thE Tecent deaths of their fathers. 
: ie eat GE aE a __.|Allan’s father died in Glasgow, 


’ =| Scotland. 


ic power as “socialism” and claim- 
ed that the union sought a “social-| 

Three unions, the UAW, Paper-’ istic” form of government owner-} 
workers, Electrical, claimed before ship of such plants. | 
a Congressional hearing some weeks| The spokesmen of organized la-, 
ago that to build and operate such|bor denied this and said that if re-| 
| actor breeder plants for developing' 
atomic energy were built in isolat-| 
ed parts of the natiow. away from) 
heavily populated — cities, Jabor! 
wouldnt object. | 


have been expressed in music! 
through an original Flamenco! 
‘score for orchestra and guita#, com- 


travel 


Beer °° Sports 
Fun For All 


Condolences 
_ The staff of the Michigan 
Worker extends condolences to 


MICHIGAN 


ee eee eee ee 


al talists. led by the Detroit Edison! 


, They branded the union’s opposi-| 
gan Worker along with other labor! sion to private exploitation of atom-| 


‘but seemingly this escaped the no- 


of strikebreaker he is. 


Eurepe for a meeting of the top brass of the ICFTU (Int. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Uniens), in order not to have to appear on 
the same Labor Day platferm and speak with Teamster Jimmy Hioffa. 
It don't help unity. Emil Mazey, UAW  Secy-Treas.; Andy McFar- 
lane, AFL head;: U.S. McNamara will be the main 


speakers. 


Senator P., 


* 
PRESIDENT Eisenhower is reported “so sorry. about Michi- 
Gans over 225,00 unemploved. 7 
x 
THREE ClOers seek office as members of Toledo's nine mém- 
ber city council. They are Jack Thompsen, UAW Local 12, Mari- 
gane Valiquete and Howard Rediger, secy., ClO Council. 
* 


HELP wanted ads shows just how things are. Newspapers 
show a decthe in classified advertising lineage. Three New York 
newspapers had a, 13 percent drop; while the Detroit drop was 40- 
50 percent below last vears figure for stores advertising. 

, * | 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statisties, rea] wages #¢take 

home) were up 1 percent as compared with dividends rising 3'% 


' percent. 


* 

WOMEN'S [Conference of the UAW were delegates represert- 
ing 40,000 women union members, will convene at the Hotel Fort 
Shelby, Detroit, Sept. 20-21 (Friday-Saturday). 

* 

STUDEBAKER-PACKARD reports a net loss for the 
three months of 1957 of $4,311,845 and a deficit of over $6 
for the first six months of 1957. Wont be long. 

* 


second 
million . 


IN Windso#, Chrysler has elosed its passenger car and engine! 
plants for Beemg es wenn: of plant facilities.” The most 
4.800 Chrysler workers are Jaid off until “sometime in September.” 


Ford in Windsor, also laying off. 
* 


of the 


HERE we ‘go again. _George Romney of American Motors 
hopes for a sale of 642 million cars of the 1958 model. Well if you 


were head of American Motors youd hope to. 
| * 


CHES HIGGINS, crack reporter of the Detroit edition ef the 
Pittsburgh Courier says that from now on until Sept. 10 he is 
going to plug for Negre candidates as one way to bréak jimcrow in 
the Common Cauncil. It would help too if white eandidates would 
come forth and|say they favor Negro representation on that Com- 


mon Council. 
+ 


REPORTS for the first half of 1957 show some 
tions profits after all taxes and expenses—increased by 6 percent 
over the same period of last year to a total of $6,200,000,000. Mean- 
time the cost of living for the average worker's family has risen some 
3'2 percent. Whats then abeut Big Business saying “high” wages 
are squeezing profits? 


750 corpera- 


* 

SENATOR Barry Goldwater wants an end to Federal mine in- 
spection. Last year some 443 miners were killed in pit accidents. 
But in, case you think his mother bore some one who: is not humane, 
last year he introduced a bill providing for the shipment of live 
scorpions through the mails, thus becoming one otf the best friends 
scorpions ever had. 

* 

ONE candidate fer Mayor, John Beck, announces several issues 

on which he is concerned. Civic officials should welcome with equal re- 


spect all dignataries regardless of race, creed, color, religion er na- 
tional origin. He also says build mew houses, tear down the siums, 
The DSR shouldnt pay taxes he said. He is opposed to police bru- 
tality. see 

* ; 

AFL Teachers are going to make like a union this fall, asking 
for across the bargaining table negotiations with “Sammy” Brownell, 
school supt, whom they thought they could play footsy with.at first. 
Be something, if in every school, a union bargaining committee ex- . 
isted. Brownell to avoid paying wage increases is introducing labor 
saving techniques, TV, teachers aides and “merit” pay plans—all 
fink proposals. 

” 

HARVEY HANSEN, president of the Detroit Baseball Club, 
revealed his fangs during the recent strike of concession workers at 
the Briggs Stadium. He said the game with Chicago would be played 
if only the players and the press were in the park. That's the kind 
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GM wants UAW to drop ‘58 demands - 


Curtice wants it good for GM 


SE 


ligh joblessness 
Issue for voters 


DETROIT—Three hundred and 
ifty thousand members of. 
UAW and their families were told 
in a special election issue of the 
“Auto Worker,” that ending job, 
lessness is the chief issue in the 
Sept. 10 municipal election. 

Facing Detroit) voters, said the 


newspaper of the auto workers, is 


the need for activn as the jobless 
figures rose higher than 120,000 
in the city and almost a quarter oj 
a million statewide. | 
The newspaper calls for support 
ony to candidates who support B 
program of ending joblessness in 
the city. There have been 50,00) 
jobs lost on Detroit's East Side 
alone in the last several years, 
said the union newspaper, because 
ot automation, runaway plants, 
speedup and decentraliz: ition. 


ment question, the 


edly is feeling the great pressure cars; Establish a short wor 
of many thousands of its members, with no cut in take-home pay; 


already unemployed or about to 


be 


Elect a Negro to 


DETROIT. — Organized labor 
for the first time in city elections 
is presenting the names of three 
Negroes for approval of the vot- 
ers on Sept. 10 primaries as the 
step to break the lilywhite line- 
up on the Common Council. The 
AFL is urging support to C. M, 
Diggs and George Edwards, two 
Democratic Party state represen- 
tatives. The Wayne County CIO 
is urging support|to William Pat- 
rick, a liberal New Dealer. 

Along with Patrick's name, the 
CIO is supporting Ed Carey, well 
known Dem floor leader in Lan- 
sing, former UAW Lacal 7 presi- 
dent and ‘Stanley Nowak, mem- — 


as 


the’ 


‘the situation: 


more thousands from the plants. 
The lack of action, result wise, 
by the present Detroit. City Coun- 
cil or Mayor Albert Cobe has 
caused many workers to scan more 
closely labor, Negro, liberal forces, 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT — Harlow Curt- 
ice, president of General Mo- 
tors considers it a “sound pol- 


icy for the 1'2 million member crease, 


‘massive profits forrGeneral Motors! 


of inflation. 


‘Curtice therefore wants 


‘the other two of the Big Three of 


the Auto will reply to the union in 
workers to go right on producing! the same way as GM. 


Ford's profits for the first six 
|but never to ask for a wage in- ‘months of 1957 were $171,000,000. 


UAW to extend its contract shorter work week for the thous- $89, 740,757. 


with GM for two more years 
as is. In plain language GM 
wants the UAW to drop all 


week, wage increases, contract 
changes. 


dent Walter Reuther, 


‘ratio of 
demands for a shorter work hour wor 


‘would just re-sign t 


ands idle in GM plants. 


The Bi 


or more jobs through a Chrysler in the same period made 


Three. total profit after 


Curtice sure would like to have taxes for the first 6 months of 1957 


continue for the next two years the' was $741,740,7 
eke of $2.93 for every 


ced by a GM worker. 


of. 


Harlow Curtice obviously thinks 
‘it would be good for General Mo- 
Sure, Curtice _ s the U AW) tors if that could go on undisturbed 


contract for'and the UAW would not ask for 


'another two years with no de- wage increases, or the shorter work 
This, Curtice wrote UAW presi-' mands, so that GM could clean up week with no cut in take-home pay. 


would make $481.000,000 every six months like! 


Curtice must also have 


beer 


running for the offices in City Hall 4 “real contribution to the eCronomi- | it did in the first six months of thinking of 1955 when the UAW 
| 1957, 


to see what they say. 
Therefore the pinpointing by the 
powerful UAW of what to meas- 


ure. a candidate by, his or her pro- 


i posals on aiding the jobless work- 


of 
in 


to bre ak the curtain 
about 250,000 jobless 
and their plight. 


ohF 1S 
silence: 
the state 

Itself organized labor has pre- 
sented many proposals to alleviate 
Tear down outmoded 
plants and rebuild along modern 


lines on the sites of the old; Lib- 


'eralize trade policies of the gov- 
In zeroing in on the unemploy- ernment to increase. sales of cars; dish out oodles of this slop in| 
UAW undoubt- curb inflation by cutting prices on pamphle ts. le 


k week 


Es- 


tablish great public works pro- 


model changeovers Tet out grams; build schools in particular. Family” 


City Council 


ber of Dodg Leocal 3. The CIO 
is also supporting incumbents, 
Jim Lincoln, Ed Connor, Mary 
Beck and Eugene Van Antwerp. 
They also backed Louis Miriani 
for Mayor. 

The AFL endorsed all incum- 

bents and Miriani, as well as the 
two Negro candidates, C. M. 
Diggs and George Edwards. 
- Charles Diggs, Sr., and Jr. is- 
sued a statement this week de- 
claring they do not support C., 
M. Diggs, that he is no relatnon 
of theirs, but is using the name 
of Diggs. The Diggs support Wil- 
liam Patrick. 


—_- -- 


Chrysler Worker Says “forward Look” 
Doesn’‘t Cover Company’ s Labor Policies 


DE&ETROIT—A Mack Ave, Chrys- ing away withthe need for shop 


ler worker writes us and says that stewards. 


the “Forward Look” the company | 


brags about, doesn’t cover its labor ‘ers he says will be set back bicsaeatel : 


Grievance settlements for work-| 


‘equipment or 


bells 


ic stability in our country, 


Curtice claimed that 
demands” of the UAW. 


to, could. not fail to teed the fires’ | 


How GM Treats 


DE TROIT.—General Motors} yotes as General Motors presents a 


publicists are fond of 
around their tongues a phr ase, 
General Motors Family.” 


their aristocratic chiefs. 


Here is a little 
member ot the 


lor 


didn’t write up. 
One night at the 
wood plant here all was speeding 


‘along with workers being forced to 
‘bear down to keep pace in mid-. 
| 


summer humidity. 
The foreman Joe Heussu like a 


“excessive: 
if agreed in profits in 1957 a billion dollars.| made 
No doubt Ford and Chrysler, 


‘dreds of 


GM will come close to making|tract with GM. 


‘signed the present two year coi 
That year, 
in gross profits over 


‘billion. 


4 GM Loeals Set for Strike 


_ Gm Ignores Contract 


Mich.—Buick, 


rolling | tough attitude on bargaining. Bar-' 
“The | gaining has bogged down with the | 
They | corporation, 
GM just refuses for example in 
aflets and in speeches!the Buick talks to resolve-the hun-, 
‘ievances involving lay- 
story of how one offs, speed-ups, transfers, seniority, 
“General Motors ‘disputed 


wage = rates, 


| wor kers S. 


giant F leet- 


bird-dog was even smiling as the: 


stuff rolled along. He was thinking 
of the stroke on the back from the 


general foreman when he saw how! 


‘Heussu had sneaked five extra jobs| 
ahead of union-management agreed 
production. 

Then all 
over leading—came 
down a Gun Hanger 
Gun) striking one of the workers) 


lon the head and knocking him) 
| unconscious, 


worker 


Not only did the 
that 


ringing when 
Hanger hit him, 
Heussu heard chimes which sound- 
ed like H---- to him. His produc- 
tion lead was gone, so was his! 
smile, so was his pat on the back) 
from a general foreman. 

He looked and saw a_ worker! 
aying on the ground. helpless, with! 

fellow worker kneeling besides! 


policies and that the company is ad- in many other Chrysler plants the ‘him with the head of the uncon- 
te mpting to Ww ipe out U AW Local ste ward SY stem does not exist or $clous man in his hands. 


212. 


‘ stewards system. 


| work 


because it has! a powerful, the company demands all stewards, 
at 212 ‘smile was chased by his growl, 


on the line. Now 


One of the ways, he writes, this|stewards are full time. 


is being done is by} moving out 


He urges that a powerful shop| 


Foreman Joe Heussu vanishing, 
“let 
care of 


that line go, we cun take c 


ithe man later.” 
That’s how GM and its minion 


at once-due to faulty 


(Welding) 


| 


hear | 
Gun 


but foreman Joe 


| 
| 
| 


| 


—— ——— - on ce a 


Terns- 


- a eee 


Al Christner, chairman 


does not believe that manageme: 
will give up 

GM is ine a~ tactic, 
with 15,000 idle workers in Flit 
;and as many more on 3-4 days 
| week they figure the union will ne 


| 


GM 
$2 


- 


of the 


FamilyMembers 
cn y ei ers... tedt, “Chevrolet and Fisher locals shop committee at Buick’s told a 


‘of the UAW here have taken strike recent meeting of workers that he 


if 


its arrogant attitude. | 
that 


it 
a 
ot 


strike, so GM pushes the workers 


still working around. The _ ide 


| models as a cepa 


em 


looking forward 


A Powerhouse for 
Progress—Labor Unity 


by CARL WINTER 


jobs National Fibre,’ Twinsburg, stewards system be fought for in! 
O. and the Plymouth plant. Alljall plants, new and old, in order to treat a worker. The UAW is trying, 
this taking over of work is cutting! service the beefs of the workers|to collect 12° hours pay for this) 
cow n the ranks of wotkers and do- and keep the union strong. worker knocked unconscious who 


TO ALL LABOR DAY WORKERS #20292" 


stalls from licabinn Heussu’s face 
and five jobs ahead off his pro-| 

THE MICHIGAN WORKER 
3 Months Subscription—$1.00 


duction record he had _ sneaked! 
across, out of the workers’ hides. 


Saturn’s Rings 


Made of Snow 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—Astronomer 
Gerard P. Kuiper said recently he} 
had established that the rings of 
Saturn are made of snow. — 

Kuiper, Professor of Astronomy 
at the University of Chicago's Yer- 
kes Observatory, said he has also 
found that snow covres parts of Ju- 
piter’s satellites Nos. 2 and 3. 
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- Detroiters, VOTE, Tuesday, Sent, 


- 


— | 


WHAT comes: next, after 
Wayne County’s AFL and ClO 
members riarch down Wood- 
ward Ave. \together this 
years Labor Day parade? They 


in 


will have joined forces for the ~ 


tenth consecutive year, to dem- 
onstrate the spirit and growing 
strength of organized labor. 

Since the parade in 1948, 
when both branches first march- 
ed alongside each other in De- 
troit, they have been coming 
closer together. Having started, 
then with separate—though par- 
allel—ranks, they have at last 
advanced to moving in a uni- 
fied, single line. 

Will the remaining barriers 
now be let down, so that a 
fully-merged AFL-CIO can pre- 
sent a solid front from here on? 
The national trade union Jeader- 
ship has set a deadline for all 
city, county | and state labor 
councils to be merged by Dec. 
5. 

Michigan ig one of the few 
remaining states where the’ fu- 
sion order hag not’ yet been ful- 
filled. But speedy completion 
of labor unity is being demand- 
ed by a host of pressing circum- 
stances, 

* 

FIRST among these is mount- 
ing unemployment. which has 
already risen to a quarter of a 
million in the state. 
threat to living standards and 
working conditions that chal- 
oe every union labor mem- 


“Closely linked ‘with local job- 
lessness is the flight to other 
areas by. runaway shops. At 
the same time, employers are 
extracting more work out of 
fewer workers with the hel 
of automation and enforc 
speedup. 

And on top of .all. this, the 
Michigan Manufacturers ‘Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Com- 


Here is a 


merce are mustering al their re- 


sources to defeat the Jabor 
movement's o nege fight back. 
One of their chief hopes is that 
the unions can be isolated from 
the community and separated 
trom each other, while anti-labor 
laws are promoted, 
That is the purpose of the 
wholesale smear of organized 
' labor by the Senate’s racket 
‘committee and the federal in- 
dictment of the UAW for en- 
gaging in political action. Such 
attacks can be met successfully 
only by the maximum mobiliza- 
tion of defensive action by all 
workingmen and women. Noth- 
ing less than the pooled strength 
of all the unions, large and 
small, can do ~ job. 


YET, a tet for prog- 
ress waits to be tapped by unit- 
ing the local central bodies of 
the AFL and CIO. In Detroit, 


this would immediately create 


A 


| production | being to worsen conditions that 
got treated which they standards and unjust penalizing of|can be carried over onto the 1958 


— 


an organized force of 700,000. 


unionists; on a state scale, it 
would easily total one million! 

In face of these prospects, 
the membership of neither the 
local AFL nor the CIO can af- 
ford to dawdle much longer 
over the terms of merger. It 
may appear to the respective 
negotiating teams, headed by 
Hotta or McCusker and No- 
wak, that the basis of: repre- 
sentation and division of offices 
in the new joint council is their 
main concern. But the rank and 
file can hardly accept a dead- 
lock over these secondary issues 
as an excuse for further delay. 
in the merger which is urgent- 
ly needed for labor's defense. 

Labor needs unity every day, 
not only on Labor Day. 
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Auto Workers Against 
g Paring Down Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—The main thing we found in talking to a 
bunch of auto workers last wee kend about the shrieking 
headlines here on the auto comp inies’ rejection of W alter 
Reuthers proposal to management to cut car prices $LO0 


A Cuban sugar worker and his child outside their shack. 


By RICARDO LOZANO 


HAVANA, Cuba.— The sledgehammer 


which 


Dictator Batista 


has been wielding against the Cuban people—the army—is beginning to 
crack. The crack is only a small one as yet and the steel is still hard, but it 
may not remain that way for long. T his reporter has learned from authori- 
tative sources that about a month ago Batista called a meeting of high 


army officers to discuss ° 


‘the situation. 


’ The dictator looked grim. He made a speech 


demanding an even tougher crackdown and the wiping out of all opposition. A heated 
discussion followed and one after another officers took the floor. Some spoke up pretty 
sharply. They dared to criticize. His Majesty was not pleased. After the meeting 18 of- 
ficers landed in jail. This is only a beginning. The fact is that Batista long afo-lost the 


support of every section of the 
Cuban public except those busi- 
nessmen who feed at the U. S. 
trough, the handful of incredibly 
corrupt right-wing labor leaders 
headed by a renegade from the 
Communist Party, Eusebio Mu- 
jal, and—most important of all— 
the army. They're still with him, 
but how solidly and forfiow long 
is a question. 

The opposition of the Cuban 
people to the hated Batista re- 
gime has. grown enormously in 
the past couple of months. Sup- 

ort for Fidel Castro's forces that 
oad been waging guerilla war- 
fare from their stronghold in the 
Sierra Maestra mountains has 
grown in proportion. 

* 


INDICATIONS are that the 
strength of this popular move- 
ment is causing the U. S. State 
Department, which put Batista 
in power through a coup on 
March 10, 1952, to bégin shop- 
ping around for a “safe” replace- 
ment. This doesn't necessarily 


mean that Batista’s number is up. 


Throughout these years of hor- 
ror for the Cuban people, the 
Wall Street-Washington interests 
and the Cuban army Y qumcabent 
equipped by the . govern- 
ment, have been hecihet® main- 
stays. U. S. Ambassador Arthur 


Gardner repeatedly went out of 
his way to express his affection 
for Batista and his murder re- 
gime, 

The tipoff on a possible cool- 
ing of Washington's ardor came 
with the arrival here on July 15 
of the new ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith. Hardly had he present- 
his credentials than he became 
invOlyed in a hassle with the 
foreign office over his insistence 
on visiting Oriente Province, the 
hotbed otf both the civil and mili- 
tary resistance movement. Smith 


won out. 
a. 


SMITH’S VISIT to Santiago 
de Cuba, capital of Oriente Prov- 
ince, coincided with a protest 
demonstration of 200 women, 
many of them dressed in biack. 
His public criticism of the brutal 
police attack on the demonstra- 
tion aroused loud cries of “in- 
tervention” on the part of Ba- 
tista spokesmen and was also as- 
sailed as interventionist by some 
sections of the opposition. Of 
course, Smith was merely con- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


to help curb inflation was that 
the workers need and want a 
wage increase. The workers 
know about the fabulous profits 
of their employers and are in 
no mood to talk about paring 
down demands for 1958, of 
which the top ones are a shorter 
work week and “the biggest raise 
ever asked.” 

At the Plymouth plant we 
sounded out sentiment and most 
opinions were “that the union 
should get off it now,” and “that’s 
enough. |The point here being 
that Chrysler has actually pro- 
posed that the union take a wage 
cut, GM has proposed the union 
refrain from asking for a wage 
increase, and Ford charges the 
union will throw gasoline on the 


‘fires of inflation by asking for 


higher wages. 

The Plymouth and 
workers we talked to said 
time to talk about a wage 
crease and the union should be 
fighting for the shorter work- 
week, | 


Dodge 
it’s 
in- 


* 
AUTO WORKERS who know 


what goes on about car prices | 


told us that there is an asking 
price for new cars and a selling 
price. They pointed out the new 
Dodge has an asking price of 


$3,500 but an arrangement can 
be made with a dealer to get it 
for $5,000. 

“So why should we give the 
companies a handle to ask us for 
a wage cut, like Colbert (head of 
Chrysler) did?” asked one Dodge 
worker. 

He said that 2,500 of his peo- 
ple will not get back to work on 
the 1958 Dodge because Chry- 
ser is going to build some 
Dodges at Newark, Del., in a 
new plant erected with fast tax 
write-off money. 

“We are interested in the 
shorter work week with no cut in 
take-home pay, to help us get 
jobs for those 2,500 Dodge 
workers,” the union leader said. 

This Dodge man was op- 
posed to “getting into a box 
where we have to tie our wage 
demands to car. prices,” when 
everyone knows. the companies 
will pass any cut in prices onto 
the bargaining table and demand 
wage cuts for the workers. 

* 

MOST WORKERS we talked 
to felt that it wasn’t wrong to 
publicize, for example, that GM 
investors made 21 percent on 
their investment, but that car 
prices shouldn’t be part of bar- 

(Continued on Page 9) 


‘Workers” 


Jimcrow Resort Probe 


Draws Two Governors’ Repiies 


By JACK STYLES 


’ 


GOVERNORS Averell Harriman and Lene ‘Dwinell of New Hampshire are the 
only two state executive who have so| far responded to The Workers recent unprece- 
dented survey of discrimination against Negroes at some 75 vacation resorts in nine 


northeastern states. 


On Aug. 8, this newspaper 
sent a complete documentation 
ot its exclusive investigation to 
the chief executives of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 

Governor Dwinell, in a letter 
to John Gates, editor-in-chief of 
The Worker, said: 

“Dear Mr, Gates: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of Aug. 
6 with enclosures (photostat 
copies of correspondence, ad- 
vance proof sheets from your 


~ 


Labor Day Features: See Pages 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 


Aug..11 issue, and a copy of 
your Aug. 4 issue). Thank you 
for calling this matter to my at- 
tention.” 

Daniel P. Moynihan, 
secretary to Governor Harriman, 
wrote: | 

“Dear Mr. Gates: Governor 
Harriman has asked me to ac- 
knowledge your letter of Aug. 6 
with its enclosed material, refer- 
ring to the problem of discrimi- 
nation in hotels and resorts. The 
Governor has referred the ma- 
terial to the State Commission 


(Continued on Page 9) 


acting — 


facts of life 


TEACHING children the facts 
of life is no simple matter for 
parents. But there are more facts 
in life than those concerning the 
birds and bees. The facts of 
American life which can only be 
found in a worker's newspaper 
are also pretty important—tor 
both parents AND children. 
Just look through the pages of 
this issue of The Worker to get 
an idea of some of those facts 
which you cannot get anywhere 
else—such as the inside story of 
Cuba on this page—another 
Worker exclusive. 


Another fact of life is that a 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Will Britain Veto 
Guiana Elections? 


By JOSEP] { CLARK lciple of “divide and rule” the Brit- 
fn! _ lish used almost exclusively Ne-. 
IT IS not yet clear at this groes in the constabulary, and by . 

writing how far the British jevery device they tried to set Ne- 

colonial office will go to pre- sto and East Indian against each 


| a:.1, other. Above all, the British were 
res ae Haig Toning (termined to split the PPP. They 
vulaha rom ’ | 


| were successful to some degree. 
through on their election mandate.| Thus, early in 1955 L.F.S. Burn- 
Negotiations are still going on be- ham, a Negro leader of PPP, sepa- 
iween the British and the victors |rated from the organization after 
in the election—the People's Pro- | failing to win by democratic means. 
gressive Party, head by Dr. Cheddi He preceeded to set up a. rival 
Jagan, party which by no great coinei- 
But, of course, this isn't the first!dence he called—the People's Pro- 
time they won an election. Back in gressive Party. 
1953 the PPP had won a clear-cut) * 
majority under the old Wadding-| ALL THIS TO no avail—from| 
ion Constitution, under which Brit-'the British colonial viewpoint. Of| 
ish Guiana was supposed to be the 14 seats in the legislature, up| 
guided. So the British sent troops for a vote, the PPP headed by Dr. | 
aid warships to cope with the elec-|Jagan won nine. Now the last re-| 
tion results and the government set sort the British have is the Renison | 
up under Jagan. The government Constitution which. sharply curb; 
was removed. Dr. Jagan was jailed.|democracy. While 14° legislators | 
‘The constitution was suspended, |were elected on Aug. 12, the Brit- 
But the full measure of what the ish Governor wi!l appoint 11] others | 
People’s Progressive Party had to,and 3 officials, This may produce! 
contend with in the last four vears'a deadlock. | 
goes far beyond gunboats and pris- | The New Statesman of London| 
ons. The British colonial Office points out that the limited form of 
never relies on force alone. ‘Lhe ‘€'representative gavernment allowed 
were two other avenues it pursued.'ynder the Renison Constitution is! 
One was a belated and desperate under sharp criticism by all Gui-| 
atlempt to meet the terribly lowjanese parties. There grave at 
living standards—always a preduci'doubt, for example, whether Dr.| 


ol colonialism. The other Wes al Javan will take office, the New D ti y li | flati 
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the demand its convention already 
voted—to make the shorter work- 
week and higher take-home the ma- 
jor objective ip 1958 bargaining. 
The union is concerned not alone 
with conditions for those now 
ve working, but with the fact that in 

THERE IS undoubtedly a great| Michigan alone pieag pte tit 
deal of dissatisfaction among work-| Yorkers, most of them UAW mem- 
‘ers in the UAW and in other or. | Pers; are unemployed: that car 


ganizations, over the implication -, Sales, despite increased production 


tions” objectives that precede major 
contract baragaining between a 
union and employers. It is also the 
first shot by unions in the struggle 
for an anti-inflation, anti-depression 
program. 


1 
. ee a 


‘Capacity, are sagging. 


Ch Ae : . - . 2 
— country “ogg erongeed a money have been spent, and many, 
maith ie cneesggs o arabs "maneuvers conducted in order to 
ritish Guiana. re plantabon SYS-| prevent Jagan winning another vic-, 
ided with the assertion the economic boom “seems to have entered the twi- 
high, Life expectancy was low. Pa Ge) eee ee PIRI Bite OE a 
British Guiana, in other words, was The Times, hardly given to ex. 
enjoying the blessings of: “civilized” aggerating the failures of capital- 
ism, thus. points up the creeping 
selves to preventing the execution a ) 
of any economic development iwere promising us a continuation 
ans. But from 1954 to. 1956 at of the “boom” ‘at least through the, 
year. | 
HOWEVER, THIS poliey boom- 
eranged. First! of all, it wasn’t 
enough and poverty remained. 


IoVve to (lin ide the people O11 racial Statesman SAVS. 
lines and split the majority political) ee Beak fl ae Naw Sinted. 
organization—the Peoples Progres- man writes in a pungent comment! 
sive Party. . on — cassomng gene ns, eer 5e 3 * es 
hee years between 1953 a 7 have : 
ss nou oie «oo ka tear toes Highlight Economic Picture 
By GEORGE MORRIS | 
iem was good for an infinitesimal } THE N. Y. TIMES last Sunday opened its summary of the economie situation on the 
1inority of landlords and foreign financial page Avith the words: “A shadow is creeping over the economic landscape.” That | 
investors—but spelled poverty for 1 
the vast majority. Ilhteracy was suse y _ 
light stage. 

VV estern colonialism. . tig 

During the short period when ‘ URSESINCSS that is now spreading in 
the Jagan government was in office the business world. And only a 
in 1953, the British devoted them- Lew weeks ago, it scems, the same 

: economists and financial experts| 
Last six million pounds came from 
the British government under the | The picture we now get is a 
Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act. 
Secondly, it was supposed .to de- 
fate the infiuence of the People’s 
Progressive Party, but the citizens 


of British Guiana drew different 


‘decline in major production fields, 
‘increase in the unemployment 


| DR. JAGAN 
tory. Yet the conditions of life in 
British Guiana which gave Jagan 
his appeal to the people remain un- 
altered. Poverty, insecurity and in- | 
debtedness still characterize the trast with past experiences in such 
lives of the mass of the people.” _ situations, the continued | inflation- 
| The New Statesman also sug-|ary trend and a greater difficulty to 


vestment and expansion, fall in 
construction, an “overcapacity” in 
the key basic industries, but in con- 


level, a fall in capital goeds in-| 


the auto union’s proposal that a 
union's wage demands can be 
equated ? an employer's hike in 
| Prices and profits. Walter Reuther 
‘ean, of course, point out that no- 


In the light of the. anti-union 
propaganda alleging that wage 
raises bring inflation, and the in- 
fenaity of the attacks growing out 
‘where in the UAW’s letter to the | of the racketeering investigations, 
Big Three is it suggested that the with the UAW itself next on the 
union will take a wage cut to Senate committee's target list, plus 
ithe “shadow creeping over the 


‘equate the proposed $100-car cut 


. 7 . . fe ° . ° Ts " ‘ ” T rm 
conclusions. They saw these mea-'gests that Dr. Jagan and Burnhain cbtain loans for investment or pro-|in' price. He only indicated the ©conomic landscape,” the UAW’s 


¥er progressive British measures as 


the fruits of pressure by the PPP.! themselves by continuing to. fight; These latest economic develop-|mands in 1958 bargaining. 
‘each other indefinitely.” One thing! ments must be taken into account| 


The other tactic pursued by the 
British to weaken the PPP was tra- 
ditional, There are two main 
groups in Guiana. The majority 
1s Hast Indian, a minority is Negro. 


Under the old and “subtle”. prin-|ism. 


Integration Progress In 


— ——_ —_- 


See School 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The 


second round in the battle for|* ith 75 percent of the Negro pop-' Adair, McCracken and Scott coun-| 10 automobiles. — . 


| 


desegregated schools in Ken- 
tucky will open next month 
with good prospects for furt! 
er advance. 

Last fall, of the 221 school dis- 
tricts in the state, 93 were segre- 
vated to some extent and 44 had! 
10 Negro population. The’ rest! 
were Jimcrow. | 

The past year saw a major vic-| 
tory with the peaceful abandon- 
ment of segregation in the Louis- 
ville city and county schools. About! 
one-third of the state’s 38,500 Ne-' 
gro students are located in this 


area. However, in the state’s larg-} 


est city most of the Negro students! 
were still not attending classes 
with white students because of the| 
segregated areas in which they live. 

Nearly one-fourth of Louisville 
teachers—4,733, including 113 Ne- 
groes—were teaching mixed classes. | 

According to the State Depart- 


; 
' 


are not “so foolish as to destroy duction. 


seems apparent, regardless of in appraising the exchange of let- 
whether this happens. The Negro|ters between the United 

] e 7 } 4s . Th %? . 
and East Indian peoples see their} Workers and the “Big ree it 
‘common interest against colonial-'auto. Those were more than the 
| ‘usual sparring for “public rela 


eee ee 


ment of Education, school districts|to the schoo] boards of Hopkins, 
ulation have either started to in- ties. 


tegrate or adopted _ integration) James A. Crumlin, president of 
plans. The other school-«lisfticts'the Kentucky State Conference of 


1-|have taken no action to0~comply the NAACP, recently said: “The | hikes: they told the union that their 
‘prices were not a matter for col- 
lective bargaining and are solely a 


with the U.S. Supreme” -Court's.Court issued an order. We hope 
anti-segregation decision of May|theré-willbe—compliance with the 
17, 1954, judge's decision.” ~~" ~~~ 
Biel | The Caverna Independent Dis- 
ONE BIG QUESTION mark is|trict, which includes parts of Bar- 
what will happen at Sturgis Hign'ren and Hart counties, last month 
School, Union County, and Clay announced that Horse Cave and 
Elementary School, Webster Coun-;Cave City schools will start com- 
ty. The struggle against segrega-!plete integration Sept. 3. 
tion at these schools attracted na-| 
tionwide attention last year when‘diehar 
Gov. A. B. Chandler called out; 
the National Guard to prevent vio- 


Union County Independeni 
‘Schools, Inc., has bought an old 
lence against Negro children seek-|abandoned -school building at 
ing to attend these schools. ‘Grove Center and is threatening to 
[he efforts were temporarily|run it on an all-white private basis 
abandoned. However, the Union if integration is adopted. 
and Webster county school boards| (This issue of The Worker went 
have been ordered by the U.S.\te press before Congress had 
District Court. to integrate this! acted on the civil rights bill. See 
year. 


Similar orders were issued our next issue for comment.) 


Auto| 


‘vent an anticipated new price hike/mands and not prices. 


In Union County, however, ajReuther said, the union will not) 


d segregationst group, the! 


\union may reduce its projected de- | leaders feel that a bid for general 
pobre support takes on more than 
, usual impor . No major union 
But Reuther’s proposal, and the} 7 agg dinin wart nh 
‘way it was interpreted, came too! ,* & 8PM Ai 
: | basic concessions without taking 


close’ to the familiar lime UNIONS | ooizence Eaten (anti loline cai 
often come up against that. wage! >. “ Tages eens Be 
y a} paign in the country. 


‘increases are responsible in a ma- . 
jor sense for price increases. The! Jt can be safely predicted that 
‘heads of the Chrysler and Ford | by the time bargaining gets into an 
‘companies even went so far as to!active stage, the argument on the 
‘suggest the union follow its logic|/ bargaining table will be over 
iby agreeing to a wage cut to pre-|‘vages, hours and the other de- 
| But the 
union has chosen its proposal to 
In any case, the employers came \tramstine before the public its 
readiness to help meet the problem 
price?! inflation and the fact that the 
auto companies are hiking prices 
solely for big profit objectives. 
3 * 


SIMULTANEOUS with the auto 


’ 


baek with the answer they always 
give when blamed for 


’ 


“management prerogative.” They 


‘also reasserted the anti-labor line|union’s step, the AFL-CIO execu- 


that wage increases are the cause|tive council, in its sessions in Chi- 
of mflation. icago, made public its economic 
The proposal for a $100-car analyses charging the policies of 


price cut is, in effect, off the table | the Eisenhower government are 
‘heading towards a recession. This 


for all practical purposes. But as) 

was in reference to the adminis- 
tration’s pro-business policies as 
well as the increased tatk heard in 
its circles that a “mild” “corrective” 
recession now weuld prevent a 
“full” depression. 

The AFL-CIO council observed 
that production dropped three per- 
cent since the start of the year; 
unemployment rose from 3.9 per- 
cent of the labor forces to 4.2 per- 


give up the fight and will soon 
make public its analyses of profits, 
prices and productivity in the in- 
dustry, to prove to the public that 
the three firms monopolizing auto 
production, could make Hie 
tial concessions to workers, cut 
prices and still make an above- 
average clear profit. 


.THE MAIN objective of thie 


auto union is to lay the ground for (Continued on Page 9) 
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Auto Workers Against 
Paring Down Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—The main thing we found in talking.to a 
bunch of auto workers last weekend about the shrieking | 
headlines here on the auto companies’ rejection of Walter 
Reuthers proposal to management to cut car prices $100 


A Cuban sugar worker and his child outside their shack. 


By RICARDO LOZANO 


HAVANA, Cuba. — The sledgehammer 


which 


Dictator Batista 


has béen wielding against the Cuban people—the army—is beginning to 
crack. The crack is only a small one as yet and the steel is still hard, but it 
may not remain that way for long. Tuis reporter has learned from authori- 
tative sources that about a month ago Batista called a meeting of high 


army officers to discuss 


“the situation.” 


The dictator looked grim. He made a speech 


demanding an even tougher crackdown and the w iping out of all opposition. A heated 


discussion followed and one after another officers took the floor. 


Some spoke up pretty 


sharply, They dared to criticize. His Majesty was not pleased. After the mecting 18 of- 


ficers landed in jail. This is only a beginning. 


support of every section of the 
Cuban public except those busi- 
nessmen who feed at the VU. S. 
trough, the handful of incredibly 
corrupt right-wing labor leaders 
headed ‘by a renegade from the 
Communist: Party, Eusebio Mu- 
jal, and—most important of all— 
the army. They're still with him, 
but how solidly and for how long 
is a question. 

The opposition of the Cuban 
people to the hated Batista re- 
gime has grown enormously in 
the past couple of months. Sup- 
pee for Fidel Castro’s forces that 
1ave been waging guerilla war- 
fare from their stronghold in thie 
Sierra Maestra mountains has 
grown in proportion, 

* 


INDICATIONS are that the 
strength of this akg a move- 
ment is causing the U. S. State 
Department, which put Batista 
in power through a coup on 
March 10, 1952, to begin shop- 
ping around for a “safe” replace- 
ment. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean that Batista’s number is up. 


Throughout these years of hor- 
ror for the Cuban people, the 
Wall Street-Washington interests 
and the Cuban army, plentifully 
equipped by the U. S, govern- 
ment, have been Batista’s main- 
stays. U..S. Ambassaaor Arijur 


tervention™ 


ren a 


Gardner repeatedly went out of 
his way to express his affection 
for Batista and his murder re- 
gimme. 

The tipoff on a possible cool- 
ing of Washington's ardor came 
with the arrival here on. July 15 
of the new ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith. Hardly had he present- 
his credentials than he became 
involved in a hassle with the 
foreign office over his insistence 
on visiting Oriente Province, the 
hotbed of both the civil and mili- 
tary resistance movement. Smith 


won out. 
* 


SMITH'S VISIT to Santiago 
de Cuba, capital of Oriente Prov- 
ince, coincided with a protest 
demonstration of 200 women, 
many of them dressed in. black. 
His public criticism of the brutal 
police attack on the demonstra- 
tion aroused loud cries of “in- 
on the part of Ba- 
tista spokesmen and was also as- 
sailed as interventionist by some 
sections of the opposition. Of 
course, Smith was merely con- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


The fact is that Batista long afo lost the 


to help curb inflation was that 
the workers need and want a 
wage increase. The workers 
know about the fabulous profits 
of their employers and are in 
no mood to talk about paring 
down demands for 1958, of 
which the top ones are a shorter 
work week and “the biggest raise 
ever asked.” 

At the Plymouth plant we 
sounded out sentiment and most 
opinions were “that the union 
should get off it now,” and “that’s 
enough.’ - The point here being 
that Chrysler has aetually pro- 
posed thatthe union take a wage 
cut, GM has proposed the union 
refrain from asking for a wage 
increase, and Ford charges the 
union will throw gasoline on the 
fires of inflation by asking for 
higher wages. 

The Plymouth and Dodge 
workers we talked to said it’s 
time to talk about a wage in- 
crease and the union should be 
fighting for the shorter work- 
a eck. 

* 

AUTO WORKERS who know 
what goes on about car prices 
told us that there is an asking 
price for new cars and a selling 
price. They pointed out the new 
Dodge has an asking price of 


sler is 


wbs_ for 


$3,500 but an arrangement can 
be made with a dealer to get it 
for $3,000. 

“so why should we give the 


companies a handle to ask us tor 
a wage cut, like Colbert (head of 
Chry sler) 


did?” asked one Dodge 
worker. 

He said that 2,500 of his peo- 
ple will not get back to work on 
the 1958 Dodge because Chry- 
going to build some 
Dodges at) Newark, Del., in a 
new plant erected with fast tax 
write-off money. 

“We are interested in the 
shorter work week with no cut in 
take-home pay, to help us get 
those 2,500 Dodge 
the union leader said. 

This Dodge iman was op- 
posed to “getting into a_ box 
where we have to tie our wage 
demands to car prices,” when 
evervone knows the companies 
will pass any cut in prices onto 
the bargaining table and demand 


wage cuts Few the workers. 
* 


MOST WORKERS we talked 
to felt that it wasn't wrong to 
publicize, for example, that GM 
investors made 21 percent on 
their investment, but that car 
prices shouldn’t be part of bar- 

(Continued on Page 9) 


workers,” 


‘Workers 


Jimcrow Resort Probe 


Draws Two Governors Replies 


By JACK STYLES , 


GOVERNORS Averell Harriman and Lane Dwinel! of New Hampshire are the 
only two state executive who have so far responded to The Workers recent unprece- 
dented survey of discrimination against Negroes at some 75 vacation resorts in nine 


northeastern states. 

On Aug. 8, this newspaper 
sent a complete documentation 
of its exclusive ge to 
the chief executives of Penns l- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 

Governor Dwinell, in a letter 
to John Gates, editor-in-chief of 
The Worker, said: 


“Dear Mr. Gates: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of Aug. 
6 with enclosures (photostat 


- copies of correspondence, ad- 


vance proof sheets from your 


Aug. 11 issue, and a copy of 
your Aug, 4 issue). Thank you 
for calling this matter to my at- 
tention.” ; 

Daniel P. Moynihan, 
secretary to Governor Harriman, 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Gates: Governor 
Harriman has asked me to ac- 
knowledge your letter of Aug. 6 
with its enclosed material, refer- 
ring to the problem of discrimi- 
nation in hotels and resorts, The 
Governor has referred the ma- 
terial to the State Commission 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Labor Day Features: See Pages 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 


acting - 


facts of life 


TEACHING children the facts 
of life is no simple matter for 
parents. But there are more facts 
in life than those concerning the 
birds and bees. The facts of 
American Jife which can only be 
found in a workers newspaper 
are also pretty important—for 
both parents AND children. 
Just look through the pages of 
this issue of The Worker to get 
an idea of some of those facts 
which you cannot get anywhere 


else—such as the inside story of 


Cuba on _ this 
Worker exclusive. 


Another fact of life is that a 
(Continued on Page- 5) 
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Will Britain Veto 


Guiana Elections? 


By JOSEPH CLARK ‘ciple of “divide and rule” the Brit- 


. ‘ish used almost exclusively Ne- 
IT IS not yet clear at this orces in the constabulary, and by 


writing how far the British jevery gia y -iAe ae to sdk 3 
° | Ne m -'<Tro arc as naian agains ACT) 
colonial office will ot . He ot Above all, the British were 
vent the people of Britis determined to split the PPP. They 
Guiana from followin! vere successful to some’ degree. 
through on their ejection mandate. | Thus, early in 1955 L.F.S. Burn- 
Negotiations are still going on be-\|ham, a Negro leader of PPP, sepa- 
tween the British and the victorsirated from the organization after 
in- the election—the People's Pro-| failing to win by democratic means. 
gressive Party, head by Dr. Cheddi He proceeded to set up a rival 
Jagan. : party which by no great coinci- 
But. of course, this isn’t the first!'dence he called—the People’s Pro- 
time thev won an election. Back im‘ gressive Party. 
1953 the PPP had won a clear-cut! | 
majority under the old Wadding-| ALL THIS TO no avail—from | 
ton Constitution, under which Brit-|the British colonial viewpoint. Of} 
ish Guiana was supposed to be the 14 seats in the legislature, up 
guided. So the British sent troops for a vote, the PPP headed by Dr. 
and warships to cope with the elec-|Jagan won nine. Now the last re- 
tion results and the government set sort the British have is the Renison 
up’ under Jagan. The government Constitution which sharply curbs) 
vas removed, Dr. Jagan was ‘jailed.|\democracy. While 14 legislators| 
The constitution was suspended. were elected on Aug. 12, the Brit- 
But the full measure of what the ish Governor will appoint 11 others| 
People’s Progressive Party had to,and 3 officials. This may produce; 
contend with in the last four years'a deadlock. 
goes far beyond gunboats and pris-!_ The New Statesman of London 
ons. The British colonial ofhce points out that the limited form of 
never relies on force alone. There representative government allowed 
were two other avenues it pursued./ynder the Renison Constitution. is| 
One was a belated and desperate unde sharp criticism bv all Cui- 
attempt to meet the terribly lowjanese parties. There is grave 
living standards—always a produci'doubt, for example, whether Dr. 
of colonialism. The other was a Jagan will take office, the New 
inove to divide the people on racial Statesman savs. 
lines and split the majority political! «phe fact ts.” ee ie, Chenes. 
organization—the heepies Progrés-' 10 erties tn pungent comment 
sive Party. on the election results, “that the 
‘years between 1953 and 1957 have 
been wasted. Large amounts of 
money have been spent, and many 


maneuvers conducted in order t By GEORGE MORRIS 


prevent Jagan winning another vic- | 
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AS IN INDIA, Ghana and any 
other country under colonial rule, 
jndustry was on a feeble level im 
British Guiana. The plantation sys- 
tem was good for an infinitesimal 
minority of landlords and fereign 
investors—but spelled. poverty for 


Production Decline, Inflation 
Highlight Economic Picture 


THE N. Y. TIMES last Sunday opened its summary of the economic situation on the 
finaneial page with the words: “A shadow is creeping over the economic landscape.” That 
summary concluded with the assertion the economic boom “seems to have entered the twi- 


the vast majority. Illiteracy was Da 
high, Life expectancy was low. 
British Guiana, in ether words, was 
enjoying the blessings of “civilized” 
Western coloniaksm. 

During the short period when 
the Jagan government was in offiee 
in 1938, the British devoted them- 


selves to preventing the execution Re : 
of any economic development were promising uS a continuation | THERE IS undoubtedly 4 great 
of the “boom” at least through the) | 


plans. But from 1954 to 1956 at = fee ‘deal of dissatistaction among work- 
Jeast six million pounds came from Fa E ae pees =|) oA ers in the UAW aad in other or- 
the British government under the | The picture we now get is 4 ganizations, over the implication in 
Colonial Development «and Wel- decline in major production fields,|the auto union’s proposal that a 
fare Act. ‘increase in the unemployment ynion’s wage demands can _ be 

HOWEVER, THIS policy boom- tery. Yet the conditions of life in level, a fall in capital goods in-| equated to an employer's hike in 
eranged. First of all. it wasnt) British Guiana which gave Jagan vestment and expansion, fall in prices and profits. Waker Reuther 
enough and poverty remained. his appeal to the people remain un- | construction, an “overcapacity in| can, of course. pont eut that no- 


light stage.” 

The Times, hardly given to ex- 
aggerating the failures of capital- 
ism, thus points up the creeping 
uneasiness that is now spreading in 
ithe business world. And only a 
Yew weeks ago, it seems, the same 
éecononmsts and financial experts 


tions” objectives that precede major 
contract baragaining between a 
union and employers. It is also the 
first shot by unions in the struggle 
for an anti-inflation, anti-depression 
program, 


le 


* 


. 


oon 7 
See > 
sor eS sos 


he 


DR. JAGAN 


Secondly, it was supposed to de- altered. Poverty, insecurity and in- the key basic industries, but in con-| where in the UAW’s letter to the: 


flate the infiuence ef the People’s debtedness still characterize the trast with past experiences in such) Big Three is it suggested that the 
Progressive Party, but the citizens|lives of the mass of the people.” | situations, the continued inflation-|ynion will take a wage cut to 
Of British Guiana drew different! The New Statesman also suyg-| ary trend and a greater difficulty to’ equate the proposed $100-car cut 
conclusions. They saw these mea- gests that Dr. Jagan and Burnham @btain leans for investment. or pro-|in price. He only indicated the 
cr progressive British measures asiare not “so foolish as to destrov duction. /union may reduce its projected de- 
the fruits of pressure by the PPP.|themselves by continuing to figlit} These latest economic develop-| mands in 1958 bargaining. 

The other tactic pursued by the!each other indefinitely.” One thing! ments must be taken into account} But Reuther’s proposal, and the 
British to weaken the PPP was tra-|seems apparent, regardless of in appraising the exchange of let-| way it was interpreted, came too 
ditional, There are .two main|whether this happens. The Negro|ters between the United Auto|close to the familiar line unions 
groups in Guiana. The majority|and East Indian peoples see their! Workers and the “Big Three” in! ofteh come up against that wage 
is Hast Indian. a minority is Negro.|common interest against colonial. auto. Those were more than the) increases are responsible in a ma- 

: ‘usual sparring for “public fe | fee sense for price imereases.. The 


Under the old and “subtle” prin-{ism. 
suggest the union follow its logic 


See School Integration Progress In Kentucky — css ots i ie: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The ment of Education, school districts to the school boards of Hopkins,’ vent an anticipated new price hike 
second round in the battle for|with 75 percent of the Negro pop-'Adair, McCracken and Scott coun-| 10 automobiles. 
desegregated schools in Ken- ulation have either started to in- ties, | In any case,.the employers came 
1. “ tegrate or adopted  integration| James A. Crumlin, president of back with the answer they always 
tucky. will open next month ions, The other school districts'the Kentucky State Conference of|give when blamed for price 
with good prospects for furth-thave taken no action to comply the NAACP, recently said: “The| hikes: they told the union that their 
er advance. with the’ U.S. Supreme Court’s;Court issued an order. We hope. prices were not) a matter for col- 
Last fall, of the 221 school dis- anti-segregation decision of Mayjthere will be compliance with the lective bargaining and are solely a 
tricts in the state, 93 were segre-|17, 1954, judge's. decision.” “management prerogative.” They 
gated to some extent and 44 had! > (| The Caverna Independent Dis-|4lso reasserted the anti-labor line 
no Negro population. The rest} ONE BIG QUESTION mark is trict, which includes parts of Bar- that wage increases are the cause 
were Jimcrow. what will happen at Sturgis Hign'ren and Hart counties, last month of inflation. 
The past year saw a major vic-|School, Union County, and. Clay announced that Horse Cave and| The proposal for a $100-car 
tory with the peaceful abandon- Elementary School, Webster Coun-|Cave City schools will start com-|price cut is, in effect, off the table 


companies even went so far as:t 


with conditions for 


the demand its convention already 
voted—to make the shester work- 
week and higher take-home the ma- 
jor objective in 1958 bargaining. 
The union is concerned not alone 
those , now 
working, but with the fact that in 
Michigan alone some 250,000 
workers, most of them UAW mem- 
bers, are unemploved; that car 
sales, despite increased production 
capacity, are sagging. 

In the light of the anti-union 
propaganda alleging that wage 
raises bring inflation, and the in- 
tensity of the attacks growing out 
of the racketeering investigations, 
with the UAW itself next on the 
‘Senate committee's target list, plus 
the “shadow creeping “over the 
economic landscape,” the UAW’s 
leaders feel that a bid for general 
public support takes on more than — 
usual importance. No major wnion 


‘can get into bargaining today for 
basic concessions 


! 


without — 
cognizance of the anti-labor cai 
paign in the country, 


heads of the Chrysler and Ford}? | 
9|active stage, the argument on the 


' bargaining 


It can be safely predicted that 
by the time bargaining gets into an 


table will be over 
wages, hours and the other de 
mana@s and not prices. But the 
union has chosen its proposal to 
dramatize before the public its 
readiness to help meet the problem 
of inflation and the fact that the 
auto companies are hiking prices 
solely for big profit objectives. 

* 


SIMULTANEOUS with the auto 
union’s step, the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, in its sessions in Chi-7 
cago, made public its economic 


ment of segregation in the Louis-jty. The struggle against segrega- 
ville city and county schools. About\tion at these schools attracted na- 
one-third ef the state’s 38,500 Ne- tionwide attention last year when 
gro students are lecated in this.Gov. A. B. Chandler called out 
area. However, in ‘the state’s larg-|the National Guard to prevent vio- 
est city most of the Negro students'lence against Negro children seek- 
were still not attending classes ing to attend these schools. 

with white students because of the| The efforts were temporarily 


segregated areas in which they live.|abandoned. However, the Union 
county school boards! 
‘ave been ordered by the U.S. 
groes—were teaching mixed classes.|District Court. to. integrate this! 


Nearly one-fourth of Louisville and Webster 
teachers—4,733, including 113 Ne-'} 


According to the State Depart- year. Similar orders were issued 


plete integration Sept. 3. 

In Union County, however, a 
diehard segregationst group, the 
Union County Independeni 
Schools, Inc., has bought an old 
abandoned school { building at 
Grove Center and is threatening to 
run it on an all-white private basis 
if integration is adopted. 

(This issue of The Worker went 
to press before Congress had 
acted en the civil rights bill. See 


our next issue for comment.) 


for all practical purposes. But as 
Reuther said, the union will not 
give up the fight and will soon 
make public its analyses of profits, 
orices and productivity in the in- 
dustry, to prove to the public that 
-he three firms monopolizing auto 
yoduction, could make substan- 
ial concessions to workers, cut 
srices and still make an above- 
\verage clear profit. 

THE MAIN objective of the 


auto union is to lay the ground for’ 


analyses’ charging the policies of 
the Eisenhower government are 
heading towards a recession. This 
was in reference to the adminis- 
tration’s pro-business policies as 
well as the increased talk heard in 
its circles that a “mild” “corrective” | 
recession now would prevent a . 
“full” depression. 

The AFL-CIO council observed 
that production dropped three per- 
cent since the start of the year; 
unemployment rose from 3.9 per- 
cent of the labor ferces to 4.2 per- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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CARL SANDBURG FINDS USE FOR MILLIONAIRES 
In his recent fast trip to Chicago, Carl Sandburg visited the 
famed Southside Robie House, that is scheduled for destruction. 
Together with many Chicagoans he is opposed to this. The famous 
poet, who -has many times captured the dynamic spirit of Chicago 
in his world-famed poems, was asked who would pay for the pres- 
ervation of this renowned structure. This is what he had to say: 
Let some millionaire who doesn’t know what to do 
with his money 
And is going to croak and can’t take it with him 
give us the money 3 
His soul would move from purgatory that much faster. 


SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 32ND ANNIVERSARY 

The 32nd anniversary of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
ers, AFL-CIO was celebrated by the Chicago division last week. 
A. Philip Randolph, the union’s international presjdent and vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO, was the main speaker at the celebration. 
He recently returned from a trip to Africa. The Chicago headquart- 
ers of the union are Jocated at 3947 South Drexel Boulevard. 


ANTI-LABOR DECISION REVERSED 

« ‘The reversal of the conviction of John J. Killian, former UE 
local official in Milwaukee, by the U.S. Court of Appeals has ap- 
parently driven the government prosecutors to the rug chewing 
stage. Killian had been convicted on the charge of having falsely 
filed a non-Communist) affidavit. Based on the recent Supreme 
Court decisions, Killian was granted a new trial. 

The court said Killian should have been granted permission to 
ste the files on his case, Asst U.S. Attorney declared, “This is the 
first series of catastrophies.” We have vet to hear from one of these 
“learned” Jawyers yelliiig “catastrophe” when labor gets it in the 
neck. 


PAINTERS UNION GROUP CALLS FOR 
POLITICAL ACTION 


The Political Education Committee of Local 637 of the Paint- 
ers Union, headlines the first issue of its newspaper, “LABOR MUST 
GET INTO POLITICS.” 

elt calls for all out support to COPE as the independent arm of 
Jabor in. the political action field. It warns of the anti-labor attacks 
being levelled at the labor movement. Especially singled out as 
the enemies of the labor movement are the McClellan committee, 
the Chamber jof Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 

A national “right-to-work” law is labelled as a real danger to 
the labor movement. 


FROM BUSINESS AGENT TO SCAB HERDER 

Not too Jong ago, Berwyn Hanley was the business agent of 
Local 113 of the Machinists Union. Apparently things got too hot 
for him, because he no longer holds that post. It is reported that 
he “resigned” |after some pretty sharp criticism from the membership. 

Last week the Chicago press report that one of the people 
working | to recruit seabs ad the state of Illinois, was the same 
Berwyn Hanley. The Stratton administration has been busting a 
gut trying to|smash the strike of the road workers. 


WANT TO SEE A UNION CONVENTION? 

Many of our readers have been asking about al! these conven- 
tions that your editor has been attending. Chicago has been the 
meeting place for a real big slice of them lately. What, with the 
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Young Negro Mother Narrowly | 


Escapes Mississippi Lynchers 


Continued from Page 12) 


lis didn’t arrive so she came to 
Chicago the next day. 

Several months later she hear 
‘from him that he had been in jail, 
iwas out, and hoped within about 
| six months to earn enough money 
ito repay the “white man” and then 
join her here. Mrs. Willis then said 
'with the first sadness she had al- 
‘lowed out, “I am afraid he is still 
‘in jail, though. He doesn’t tell me 
ithe truth always since I have been 
ill because he doesnt want to 
‘worry me.” 


| * 

| IN SPITE of her frailty and size 
(11) Mrs. Willis seems vigorous in 
cher spirit and generous in her 


friendliness. She admitted that she 
iwas very scared down South and 
told of the reasons. 7 


Violence has been the white 
supremacists answer to the strug- 
gles of the Negro people to gain 
their full citizenship rights, “It all 
started after the Supreme Court 


made the decision on segregation 
and the NAACP came.” She was 


afraid to join down there because 
people who did were killed or just 
disappeared. 

Several years ago a_ neighbor 


‘came to her and suggested she put 
‘her name on a Christmas list be- 


cause they were so poor and had 
_no clothes for the children: She was 
eager to da this, but when he ad- 
mitted he was a member of the 
NAACP she wished she had not 
put her name on the list. Right 
after this she saw him shot and kill- 
ed in cold| bleod as he started to 
enter his house 
| | aan 

| A MAN she and her husband 
knew, a sharcropper, started fishing 
one wet day. His white boss asked 
‘him if he didn’t want to work. He 
said he didn't because the weather 
was too wet for that work. He went 
on fishing and that night his body 


was found in the river. No per- 


sonal property including a govern- 
ment check were taken, “so you 
know it wasn't robbery.” 

| Then there were seven girls and 
three boys who just disappeared 
last year. They were in their hate 
teens and early 20s. No one knows 
what happened to them. Many ru- 
mors wnet about and the whites 


across the street. 


her spotless two-room apartment. 
She fears for her husband but fee}s 
he will come to join his family 


peared. 
But Mrs. Willis speaks with hope 


and not bitterness. She has the chil- 


q dren and “people have been very'again. And above all she knows 


good to me.” She pointed to the that people will continue to fight 
fresh bed spreads neighbors had|for their civil rights in spite of the 
brought to cover the two beds in|} violence. 


_ - - . eeahemetaiinian “ 


i 
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Mob Violence Mus* 
End Says Lightfoot 


CHICAGO. — Claude Lightfoot, , 


Illinois state chairman of the Com-| 
munist Party, in a statement to the 
press, denounced the recent anti-| 
Negro attacks in this city. He issued 
the statement in behalf of the state’ 
committee of the Conjmunist Party. 
The statement follows: | 
“The Illinois State Committee of, 
the Communist Party, very much 
alarmed at the renewed outbreak) 
of racial violence in Chicago, inet! 
in an emergency session. It is our 
view, that everv organization, every) 
group dedicated to democracy must 
view the situation with grave 
alarm and with deep anger. | 
“The situation that has developed | 
since the eutbreak of mob violence tacks. 
at Cahimet Park presents the most; “4, The City Council should in- 
serious challenge to Chicagos' vestigate the police department's 
democratic minded people. Our continued failure to eect the prob- 
state committee is of the opinion lem of mobs. Where police officers 
that the anti-Negre attack at Calu- have failed to do their duty, they 
met Park was not just another “in- should be dismissed from the force, 
cident.” ‘and prosecuted for failure to carry 
i ee _ out their sworn duty. 
ALL OF US are all to familiar; “ Immediate and full pavment 
with Fernwood, Airport Homes,’ to the victims of mob violence 
Park Manor, Peoria Street, Ciceso,' should be made by the City of Chi- 


Trumbull Park and now Calumet, ©#8°- 


Park. The people of Chicago, should}, “6. Mayor Daley, as the elect d 
have reason te believe after this head of the city administration, 

ri | ” should act against mob attacks as 
long series of attacks, the authori- wel] as speak. He cannot be pei- 
ties in Chicago would have been! mitted to get away with double 
able to put an end to this pattern talk. 
of mob violence. ) 


| “But far from coming te an end,| “pga Communist Partv knows 
a large number of Chicagoans, fear! 


that these attacks will become even that there are other organizations 
greater in the not too distant fu--M 9ur city that have made many 
ture, unless strong: measures are) of the same proposals that we have 


LIG 


* 


} 
| 


ing-more explosive day by day. 


many other worthwhile proposals 


Longshoremen, both AFL-CIO and Independent, the Oj] Workers 
Union and then the Teachers last week, this town has really seen 
» lot of them! in the last couple of months. 

Most conventions are open to the public. Except for executive 
sessions, the balconies are open to all. We would imagine that dur- 
ing the coming week, the AFL and state ClO conventions at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel will liave the same arrangements. On.Sept. 
23 the natiorial convention of the Amalgamated Lithographers Union 
opens at the Congress Hotel. : 


JUST TWO PENNIES NOT 40 PERCENT 


In a fancy and wordy statement the Chicago Daily News an- 
nounced that it is raising its price by “just two pennies.” This is 


tried to say that the boys were re- 
sponsible. However the young peo- 
ple were all related so it could not 


have been that, Mrs. Willis stated. 


These ate only some of the many 


horrible stories she knew. She said. 


“People just disappear, and often 


you don't dare ask what has hap-. 


pened to them. No one likes to be 
|asked, and! if asked, most evade an 
‘answer from fear of being quoted, 


and perhaps getting into trouble 


“The present attacks must be! : 
stopped. ie it is net enough to| that have been made in recent 
stop the terrorist attacks against weeks. | 
the Negro people that are now oe- “For the purpose of submitting a 
curring. What is also needed is a}more comprehensive long range 


long range solution to the prob-| program to meet the situation in the 

city of Chicago, the Communist 
Party has set up a special commis- 
sion which will submit its prepos:ls 
to the people of Chicago in the near 


lems that feed these attacks. 
+ ; 
“THE manv complicated factors 
leading to mob violence cannot be 
answered with fast glib phrases. The 


! 


future. The program that is being 


By. : for mentioning a suspicion.” | 
part of the new technique of raising the cost of living gently. | . * " | 
Imagine the holler that would go up if the story said that there 
would be a 40 percent price increase (which is the truth). Does 


labor get the same gentle treatment by this paper? 


} 
| FEAR, silence, and hatred per- 
vade the atmosphere. Even fishing, 
‘with its appeal of solace, has lost, 


linois Communist Party, for its| formulated will be aimed to deal 
part, is determined to help find the| with the causes of the anti-Negro 
answers to these problems tacing attacks and will make proposals on 
the people and to make its contri-, how to resolve these problems. 
bution towards the solution of them.| “The Ilineis State Committee 
‘The Communisi Party is proud) urges each and every member of 


The next day the Sun Times very obligingly reprinted a big 
hunk of the News statement. Here we go again. 


ng lett, ‘tion in my mind, is what will hap- 
ceived by the lllinois W orker. The pen after the merger. 
series that the writer is referring to 
swoas printed last month in The 
Worker. It analyzed some of the 
problems facing a merged labor 


movement.) 
a 


is nt enough. Just for the top lead- 
ersto work out an “agreement,” is 
not enough. Just to be AGAINST 
anti-labor attacks, important as that 
Dear Editor: is, is not enough. What most. of us 

As a shop worker and a mem- in the shops want is a program of 


this appeal as people face the pos-| 


of the role that it has played in the Communist Party to join in the 
helping to stop mob violence in this, all out fight to remove the shame 


“-+oity during the past decade. We, of racial terrorism from Chicago s 
"\: 7 “. ; | le 
|realize that we have been fighting! mast. 


‘many j|years in CIO have plenty of 
ibeefs |about the way things have 


Just to get together to be big, been tun. But the.CIO program on) 
‘civil rights, political action and on! 


‘other, issues has been pretty good. 
‘We would like to see a big part of 
that program as part of the merged 
‘labor movement. » 

As you said in the series, a merg- 


the effects of intolerance, and rac- 
jism rather than the causes. Today, 
the Communist Party realizes that 
‘it is necessary to fight both the ef-' 
‘fects as well as the causes of mob. 
violence. | 
| |As for the immediate situation, | 
ithe Illinois State Committee calls 
on its members and friends to join. 
with other democratic minded peo- 
|ple in our city to place the follow- 
ing issues before: the entire city. 
| te: : 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 
EDITION 


ber of the UAW, I was particularly} what labor is for. We want a mérg- er that will bring the whole labor 
interested in’ the recent merger ed organization that will speak for movement into the fight for the’ 


“Il. Grand Jury action by the 
county, state and federal govern- 


The Worker 


+ The Illinois-Dusable Edi- 


< . 
a : 


series in your paper. Some of the the rank and file, not just to them./shorter work week would réally 
fellows in the shop, whom I dis-| The top brass in labor is pretty 
cussed the articles with also thought! far from the average working guy 
they were okay. these days. In the last few days I 
pee have heard that there is some fuss 
THERE are a few things about'as to whether the state merger will 
the merger that bother me and a’ go through. I hope the top guys can 
lot of us in the shop. I think that get together. There is so much that 
the national merger of the AFL'they can do if the rank and file is 
and CIO was good, and I think it| mobilized. 
would be good for a merger to take * 
place in our state. But the big ques-' -MANY of us who have spent 


help. 

I am for labor unity. I want it 
to be-a fighting unity. I want it to 
‘be a militant unity. I want it to be 
a rank and file unity, based on 
democracy in the unions. That 
would be the kind of unity that 
would really hit the spot, 

Fraternally, 
AN AUTO WORKER. 


ments to investigate, indict and 


‘prosecute those people and organi-| ,. ‘ 
zations who incite teenagers and lished weekly. Chicago of- 


others to acts of .nob violence, fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
“2. All persons ‘arrested for par-| Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
ticipating as part; of the mob at- phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
tacks should be prosecuted to the} Address all communications 
fullest extent of the law. | for this edition of The Work- | 
“3. The City Council, by special or tthe shove. address. 


action, should hold open hearings| * : 
to probe and act on the recent at- Sam Kushner, editor. 


' 


tion of The Worker is pub- 


~\ 


~) 
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~ $tate AFL, GIO Conventions Face 
_ Merger and Political Action Issues 


Narrow Escape From 


_ Miss. Lynch Mob 


By JULIE MICHAELS 


‘CHICAGO-Today, somewhere on Chicago’s teeming 
south side, a refugee from the inhumanity and lynch ter- 
ror of Mississippi, U|S.A., a Negro mother of four children 
lives. Far from the lynch mad mob that was determined 
to hang her, she told her story to The Worker. 


In orde rto protect this charm- 
ing woman and her children, as 
well as her husband and other 
relatives who remain behind in 
that anti-Negro hell hole, Mis- 
sissippi, The Worker has agreed 
not to reveal her identity. 

Mrs. Willis (as we shall call 
her for the purposes of this story) 
is a native of Mississippi who 
committed the “unforgiveable 
crime’ of striking a white wo- 
man. The fact that this white 
woman, her employer, struck 
first and hit her hard with a 
stick was immaterial to the white 
Mississippians who planned mob 
action, 

This young woman and her 
husband feared with good reason 
that she would be lynched if she 
remained in the southern com- 
munity another night. 

om 

MRS, WILLIS was eager to 
tell her story so that people ev- 
erywhere could know what the 
Negro people are suffering from 
“because they are trying to get 
their civil rights.” She said that 
it is easy to tell, now that she “is 
out,” but it “is terrible when you 
are inside” as though it) were a 
kind of prison of cruelty and 
brutality. 

The fugitive from mob injus- 
tice is a frail but warmly attrac- 
tive woman in her early 20s, who 
for several years was a tractor 
driver on the farm where she and 
her husband “cropped.” Her 
youngest child is not yet walk- 
ing and she has not been well 
since her birth. 

Last season, in spite of a fair- 
ly good crop of cotton, the Wil- 
lis family ended the year in debt 
to the “white man.” In the winter 
her husband borrowed $100 
from the farmer-employer _ in 
order to get food and clothing 
for the children. Later Mrs. Wil- 
lis went to work two weeks for 
the “white woman.” | 

The woman did not pay her 
for the work and Mrs. Willis re- 
fused to continue working for 
nothing. She was working just to 
get some food for the children 
and if she couldn’t get food she 
wouldnit work. The boss’ wife 


told her to get out of the house 


and not to come back. 
. 


FROM March until the crop 
was picked the Willis’ earned $8 
per month. This was in addition 
to “free rent” at the house they 


lived in. She explained htat “this> 


is the custom when you are crop- 


ping.” Then at the harvest the — 


accounts are settled, and the em- 
ployer takes out whatever is 
owed to him. 


In June in desperation Mrs. . 


Willis again went to the white 
woman for money. “There is no 
place else you can go,” she was 
told. She was met with a threat 
and was told to get off the place 
as before. The woman chased her 


and hit her with a stick. Mrs. Wil- 


lis became angry and knocked 
her down. She then ran home 
and stayed there until evening 
when her husband came. home. 

The “white man” had met him, 
Mr. Willis, on his way home 
from work and told him that, he 
was going to get the police and 
take Mrs. Willis to jail that eve- 
ning. The Negro couple conclud- 
ed that the police would most 
likely be a mob and that Mrs. 
Willis’ life was in danger. 

They decided to leave after 
dark that night, and come to 
Chicago where Mrs. Willis’ moth- 
er lives. 

* 

THE husband wanted to walk 
through the fields, but his wife 
insisted they take the road since 
the children had no shoes. Soon 
they heard a car with its lights 
off approaching. Mr. Willis told 
his wife to take the children 
through the field and to try to 
get away while he talked to the 


epeople in the car. He would try 
to get away as soon as possible, . 


and would meet her in ———. 
She went to friends in B—, 
a nearby town, where her mother 
wired her money for tickets to 
Chicago. She waited over one 


night in ———. “We didn't have - 


any money for food but people 
were nice to us and bought the 
children food in the station where 
we stayed over night.” Mr. Wil- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By SAM KUSHNER 


q 


CHICAGO—The long awaited merger of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
the Illinois Council of Industrial Unions was far from being “in the bag” and just a few 


days ago. At the time this issue went to 
any public announcements saying that 


state bodies at the present time. 


As a matter of fact, both the 
AFL and CIO announced plans 
for separate conventions and 
orders of business. The AFL ses- 
sions are planned to run through 
the whole week. As of a week 
ago, the idea of\a one day token 
convention of both the AFL and 
the CIO to be followed by a mer- 
germon the second day, seemed 
to have been dropped. 

It is known, however, that ef- 
forts to reach a merger agree- 
ment were to continue until the 
very last minute. At the AFL- 
CIO executive council meeting 
held at Drake Hotel just a few 
weeks ago, president Ceorge 
Meany expressed contidence that 
all state organizations would be 
merged by Dec. 5, 

x 

ALMOST 30 state organizations 
have merged during the past two 
years. The goal of uniting all 
state organizations within a two- 
year period was set at the found- 
ing merger convention of na- 
tional AFL and CIO on Dec. 5, 
1955. Some observers said that 
they expected the national AFL- 
CIO to intervene in Illinois to 
help resolve the differences that 
exist. The national organization 
has followed this procedure in 
other areas where difficulties 
arose. | 

A wall of silence greeted all 
inquiries last week, on the part 
of the press, for a progress re- 
port on the merger talks in IIli- 
nois. The rank and file of labor 
in Illinois, of more than a mil- 
lion members, has been kept 
completely in the dark on the 
progress of the unity talks. 


One rank and file 
when asked his opinion about 
the planned unity of AFL-CIO 
told The Worker, “I don’t know 
what to say until [ find out what 
it’s all about. Of course I am for 
unity. Labor should get togeth- 
er to fight back. The attacks of 
the McClellan committee, the 
need for shorter hours and high- 
er wages, are good reasons for us 
all to pull together. I am also in- 
terested in the kind of program 
that the new state body will 
have. It should be a fighting or- 
ganization.” 

* 

BOTH the Illinois AFL and 

CIO are scheduled to open up 


their separate conventions this 
Tuesday at the Conrad Hilton. 


| The ISFL announced that their 


sessions will sart at 2 p.m. 

Big plans are afoot for the 
ISFL sessions. It is the diamond 
jubilee of this state organization. 
In its long 75-year history it has 


unionist, | 


ess neither the State AFL or CIO had issued 
ere would “positively” be a merger of the two 


gone through many struggles and 
won many victories, 

It has been announced that 
more than 75 resolutions have 
been submitted to this conven- 
tion. Special reports on the fed- 
eration’s state legislative _ work, 
merger negotiations with the CIO 
in Illinois, and national affairs 
were announced as special orders 
of business. —— 

On Wednesday evening the 
Chicago Federation of Labor will 
play host to the delegates at a 


grand jubilee ball. 
| x 


MAJOR topics of discussion at 
the convention are expected to 
cover the following subjects: 
problems of the labor movement 


arising out of the very uncertain | 
‘ ° . 
economic: picture in the country, | 


labor in the field of community 
services, the civil rights battle in 
Illinois and nationally, political 
education of labor and political 
action, cooperation of the farm- 
ers with the labor movement and 
a program for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. 

Heading the list of invited 
guest speakers are AFL-CIO 
president George Meany, U. S. 
Senator Paul Douglas and Govy- 
ernor William Stratton. James P. 
Mitchell, secretary of labor in 
the Eisenhower cabinet has also 
been invited to address the dele- 
gates. 

* 

IT APPEARS certain that in 
the event of the working out of 
a merger agreement, the guest 
speakers would be asked to ad- 
dress the joint convention. 

Whether it be in separate con- 
ventions, or in united sessions, 
the delegates are expected to 
speak out on some major issues 
no wbefore Illinois labor. 


The recent anti-Negro attacks 
in Calumet Park and elsewhere 
has placed a challenge before the 
labor movement. Both AFL and 
CIO local unions are participat- 
ing in many movements to help 
put an end to these anti-demo- 
cratic attacks. 

Bi-partisan attacks on the la- 
bor movement by Senator Mc- 
Clellan, Senator Mundt = and 
others, places the question of la- 
bors own INDEPENDENT role 
in political action to the jfore- 
front. Supporters of the Demo- 
cratic Party in labor's ranks are 
hard: put to explain the actions 
of Senator McClellan and some 
“of his Democratic colleagues. 

On a city level, many laborites 
are very dissatisfied with the role 
of Mayor Daley in regard to the 
recent events in-Chicago and the 
breakdown of law and order in 
large parts of the city. | 

: * 


ON THE Republican side. of 
the fence fhe recent call for 
strikebreakers by the Stratton ad- 
ministration to smash the union 
demands of state highway work- 
ers makes it a shameful anti-la- 
bor attack. Apologists from Strat- 
ton in the ranks of labor havea 
real headache. ae 

These, together with other im- 
portant questions, will be pond- 
ered by the representatives of 
labor at the convention sessions. 

Earlier this year the state CIO 
had its regular convention. At 
that time they voted to recess the 
sessions and reconvene for the 
purpose of acting on a state merg- 
er. That is why, it has been ex- 
plained, the CIO has not re- 
leased a full schedule of activi- 
ties for its forthcoming sessions at 
the Conrad Hilton. 


Soderstrom’s Views On Merger 
CHICAGO.—Reuben F. Soderstrom, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, in a telephone interview with the Illinois 
Worker early last week stated, “We hope that we will have a merger 
convention, There is no reason for our not being able to consumate 
a merger at the state level. I think that the rank and file wants a 


merger.” 


Meetings between the state AFL and CIO leaders have taken 
place many times during the past nineteen months, the state AFL 
head said, He stated that an agreed upon constitution for the merged 
organization remains as the main barrier to unity, The AFL in the 
state has agreed to a constitution that is closely patterned after the 
national AFL-CIO constitution, he said. 


. CHICAGO. — A demand upon 

Mayor Daley and the city au- 
thorities to stop the outrageous 
mob violence against the Negro 
people and for law enforcement 
will be placed before a mass rally 
scheduled for Sunday, Sept. 1, 
at Washington Park. It was an- 
nounced that the rally will start 
at 3 p.m. 

The Washington Park rally is 
sponsored by the Coordinating 
Council for Citizens’ Rights. This 
newly formed organization is 
composed of more than 50 of the 
outstanding organizations ‘in the 
a ae ‘community and many 
trade unions. 

Heading the council are Rev. 
Morris H. Tynes, rnostor of the 
Monumental . baptist  Caurch, 


Russell R. Lasley, international 
vice-president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, and Dr. Lonnie Edwards, 
prominent south side physician. 
The council was formed at an 
emergency session held at the 
Washington Park “Y” a few days 
after the Calumet Park attacks. 

While the full list of partici- 
pating organizations in the coun- 
cil has not been announced, it is 
known that some of the largest 


and most influential churches in 
the city are affiliated to it. Many 
Civic organizations as well as 
unions also are part of the coun- 


cil, 


*% 
INTENSIVE plans are under 


v 


way to guarantee the success of 
the: mass meeting, The Worker, 
was told. Both the United Auto 
Workers of America and the 
United Packinghouse Workers lo- 
cals are making plans to attend 
the rally in large numbers. 


_ It is expected that a large num- 
ber of white people will partici- 
pate in the demonstration against 
racism. Among the speakers at 
the -rally, it was expected that 
outstanding white civic and trade 
union leaders, would address the 
mass rally, The Worker was told. 


At the time we went to press 
the list of speakers had not yet 
been made public. However, 


among the speakers addressing 
the rally, it was understood that 


churchmen, labor leaders as well 
as representatives of civic and 
social organizations. 

* 

A STEERING committee of the 
council, is headed by Dr. Clyde 
W. Phillips, chairman of depart- 
ment of surgery at Provident 
Hospital. He announced that the 
formation of an “Emancipation 
Fund” is among the council's 
plans, | | 


It was declared that the fund 
would be “used: solely and ex- 
clusively for securing of citizen- 
ship rights for the Negro people 
of Chicago.” | 
Dr, Phillips stated that, “It 


‘ 
. 


ass Mee ting to Protest An ti-Negro Violence 


there would be prominent | 


is necessary and essential that the 
white population, the elected of- 
ficials and la wenforement offi- 
cers of the City of Chicago have 
it spelled out to them that the 
Negro people of Chicago desire 
peace, law and order; indeed they 
demand it,” 


Washington «Park is located at 
Sist Street and South Parkway. 
One of the participants in the coun- 
cil, told The Worker, that the coun- 
cil is anxious to have people from 
all parts of Chicago participate in 
the demonstration on Sept. 1. 

In this way, it-was fetl, the city 
authorities would be impressed not 
only with the unity of the Negro | 
people, but also with the unity of 
democratic minded white ‘people — 
with the Negro people, ; 


